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Editorial, 


HAT a society with the purpose of the Service Pen- 
sion Society should have to make an appeal, and 
should have such slender resources, and be obliged 
to accept from ministers themselves contributions 
in aid of men who have grown old in the ministry, 

is a reproach to every church and to every member of it in 
our denomination. An article in a late number of the 
Atlantic Monthly tells a story which it well describes as the 
disgrace of Protestantism. We must own to our share in 
that disgrace. Every person who contributes to the sup- 
port of a Unitarian church should immediately add a per- 
centage, which he should annually pay into the treasury 
of the Unitarian Pension Society. Preferably he should 
do it through his church. Better still, perhaps, each 
church treasurer should ask each subscriber to add to 
his payment a regular gift, so that annually the church 
should send to the Pension Society a contribution, which 
would have the character not of a gift so much as a tax, 
an amount which would be in proportion to his share of 
the church expenses. This would be a legitimate charge. 
One who can help pay for the work of an active minister 
should be ashamed not to pay something in return for 
the work of ministers who have worked steadily in our 
ministry, and have reached the age of sixty-five. ‘The 
layman who reads this and does not believe it should 
send for the circular issued by the Society, and read 
about some of the people who receive annually the 
princely sum of $125 a year. If then he does not be- 
lieve, he should write a tract on the subject ‘‘Why I 


am a Unitarian.”’ 
wt 


SCOLDING is perhaps sometimes of some use, but the 
use of it is always a confession of failure. It is at best 
a lower resort. When the victim of it has to succumb to 
it there is one thing that does not succumb, and that is 
the opinion in the mind of the victim concerning the one 
who scolds. There is no ducking-stool nowadays, but 
every one who uses his advantage like the common scold 
of old may be sure he is in one way or another plunged 
into a psychological cold bath. Sometimes he is laughed 
at, which is worse. It is noticeable that business men 
and captains of industry do not scold. ‘They may be 
arbitrary and strict, but when it comes to the point of 
getting rid of an impossible employee the thing is done 
without waste of temper. If a man is worth having he is 
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worth not scolding; if it is necessary to scold, the man 
is not worth keeping. In general the scolding disposition 
is the product of vanity and a puffed-up sense of impor- 
tance. It has really nothing to do with merit and fault. 
These can be attended to without a bit of irritation. 
There is not any correction or direction that could not 
conform to the cowboy’s command, “You must smile 
when you say that.’”” The smile has got to be real, from 
the heart out; and if it is, nothing else matters. The 
scold is an egotist, and he is likely to be a coward, for his 
favorite pose is generality. What he would not dare to 
say to any one in particular he delights in saying to every 
one in general. ‘This was probably the reason why the 
common scold was so called. Everybody had to hear the 
railing, and so the punishment was wholesomely public. 
The humiliating thing about having fallen into the scold- 
ing mood is that it generally turns out that the blame did 
not belong where it was put, and that there was no such 
blame after all as was supposed. If the scold investigated 
first, in nine cases out of ten he would be spared his temper 
and others his tongue. 
xd 


A MAN on a high horse and a man on his feet may be 
one and the same man, but when he is on the horse a man 
seems to himself, and thinks he seems to others, quite 
worth a special degree of consideration. The height of 
his horse, of course, gets all the consideration it deserves; 
but the man has to depend on what he is when he gets 
off his high horse, and on how often he gets off. What 
the typical man of the high horse cannot abide is that 
any one shall ever forget that when he walks on the 
ground it is a concession and not a necessity. He likes 
to have people show that they are aware that his natural 
place is on his horse. Such men like to recall the saying 
of the apostle about magnifying one’s office, but a trifling 
alteration takes place in their application of the saying. 
While they think of magnifying their office, they are 
really magnifying themselves. They do not know this, 
but their neighbors and associates do. This is why 
democracy is such a good thing everywhere. It is good 
not because it brings every one on the same level. If it 
did that, democracy would be a very bad thing. It is 
good because it brings every one on his own level. It 
estimates the high horses for what they are worth, and 
in the end of the day, when men are together showing 
their own levels, democracy takes each man for what he 
is. The longest day has its end, the horse goes to the 
stable, and the man to his place. ‘Those who get dis- 
couraged that seemings never seem to end need only wait. 
Truth will out. 

Js 


‘THERE is a passage in Maccabees in which a mother is 
said to have stirred up her womanish spirit with a manly 
stomach. When one hears what women are doing and 
seeing and suffering these years, all the bravery in the 
trenches is matched, and strong men, who have never 
known what tender women tell them, feel that the manliest 
heart has need to be stayed with a womanly spirit. We 
can pick out our type of self-contained, hard, and im- 
penetrable reserve, we may choose our man of trained 
dignity and all the immobility of the stiffest genealogical 
tree, and then let some woman be heard who has done 
what women many of us have heard have done,—few 
such men could command a voice, or dare risk its break- 
ing. ‘The significant thing is that these women do not 
complain, do not ask what their sisters who look on are 
asking, do not demand that some one shall stop their 
agony and lift from them the horrible burden. ‘They 
ask help, not release. ‘They ask to be allowed to bear all 
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they can, not to be pitied and led away. They prove - 
that what is in a woman’s heart is what is in a manly 
heart,—the will to see justice through, and peace put 
where it will stay. There is a new reason for the chival- 
rous cry, ‘Women and children first.” ‘They are first in 
these days, because they are so brave, because their in- 
sights are so clear. The ones who suffer most say least 
of the suffering. ‘The ones who plead most for pity have 
suffered least. ‘Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby should tell 
what women of the Maccabean sort our mothers were. 
There are mothers still who follow their sons across the 
sea in the same spirit. 


Is Heroism Extinct? 


It has been suggested, in certain high circles of our 
land, that possibly heroism and the heroic spirit have 
died out in American life. Be that as it may, at least 
the subject is worth considering. We know that in 
Europe, heroism has not died out. Countless incidents 
come to us from across the sea, attesting that this high 
virtue is exemplified in many—and even all—of those war- 
ring lands. All the world was surprised when France, 
“decadent France,’’ shook off her indifference, rose in 
the might of her idealism, and stands, to-day, perhaps 
the most heroic nation upon earth. ‘Thousands of the 
rank and file of the French people firmly believe that 
Joan of Arc, in bodily physical form, led the French army, 
at the battle of the Marne. That conviction is only the 
cruder expression of the idealism which permeates the 
entire French nation. It was all there before the war; 
but it was latent. It is present in all lands, for it is a 
characteristic of human nature itself. Carlyle framed his 
definition of it baldly, less picturesquely than did the 
Greeks, but the two are in substantial accord; the 
heroic is “‘the divine relation between the great man 
and his fellows,’ and the ‘‘Hero”’ was demigod, human, 
but rising into the divine. 

No, heroism has not become extinct, in this land or in 
any civilized land. It may be plunged in sleep, but it is 
potentially present. If we feel misgivings as to the 
heroic in American life, the recent awards of the Carne- 
gie Hero Fund Commission, made at Pittsburgh on April 
28, 1916, may well hearten us. Fifty-two acts of heroism 
were recognized with bronze and silver medals and 
pensions. ‘This list of fifty-two expresses only a small 
fraction of the heroism of the country, but the list stimu- 
lates him who reads it. When the common factor in 
all these examples is sought, it is found to be this,—that 
in each case a human being put selfishness and fear 
beneath his feet, became subject to the higher powers, 
obedient to the heroic spirit, and scorned his own safety 
in order to make safe his brother man. Some of these 
heroes and heroines succeeded in their divine efforts, 
and some did not; but all were of heroic mould. 

But there are others. We must remember that. 
There are heroisms which the Carnegie Commission, 
however eager, could not reach. The Bible speaks 
of ‘‘sins of omission and sins of commission.” Likewise 
are there virtues of omission and virtues of commission; 
and when certain virtues become gloriously incandescent, 
and are then classed among the heroisms, still they ~— 
may be divided into heroisms of omission as well as 
commission. There are wives and mothers who have 
forsworn their personal ambitions and denied them- 
selves their hearts’ desire, in order to add richness of — 
life to those whom they love. They are heroines. When 
a young man chooses, as has often happened, to ap 
himself, in overalls and with soiled hands, to monotonou 
bench-work, in order that his book-loving br 
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an academic education, that young man is a hero, 
much for what he has not done as for what he has done. 
The Carnegie Commission cannot search him out, and 
_ perhaps would not know him if it saw him. 

That admirable Commission and its labelling might 
easily confirm careless thinkers in false views of heroism. 
Men are too apt to limit their recognition of heroism to 
the theatre-stage variety, where the hero is given all 
the good lines, has the front of the stage and the spot 
light, and strikes a commanding attitude as the orchestra 
plays ‘‘See, the conquering hero comes.” More often, 
in real life, it is the obscure scene-shifter, or the clarinet 
player in the orchestra itself, who is the hero; and 
only a wife or mother—or God alone—knows it. 

Most people, at times, wonder, as they read of ship- 
wrecks or railway disasters and thrill at the story of some 
heroic deed, whether or not they have in themselves the 
material of which heroes are made. No man can tell. 
Some kinds of heroism call for instant action, and to 
these kinds certain people respond with a prompt asser- 
tion of their diviner nature, while certain other people, 
thus suddenly called upon, might cower and flee, but, 
after a brief season of soul-communion, return upon 
their steps and demand the martyrdom or the glory; 
whereas the man who, Simon Peter like, gave quick 
response to the high call when first it came might, if 
allowed respite for reflection, find himself denying his 
Lord, in the servants’ hall. 

The true hero rarely calls himself by that name. 
Gen. Gordon, imperilled at Khartoum, played with the 
idea, as the-record tells us, and saw no proper applica- 
tion of the word to himself; but the world has found no 
better illustration of the term, as the monument to 
Gordon in Trafalgar Square bears evidence. When 
Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, stood 
up, on May 3, 1916, in the House of Commons, and 
confessed his failure in judgment regarding Ireland, 
he did a heroic act. He did that which required the 
finest courage. Many a decorated veteran of honorable 
battlefields might have evaded that hour, but the author 
of “Obiter Dicta’”’ bravely acted out what he had pre- 
viously urged on the printed page; and all people, 
discerning people, who read of it, or shall read of it, 
will know him to be an uncalendared hero. B. G. 


The Grateful Samaritan. 


That there are two Samaritans in the New Testament 
does not often occur to us; and the second is held up as 
an example to as noble an effect as the first. Among the 
ten men healed only one showed any gratitude. ‘The 
grateful Samaritan should be pictured for modern imi- 
tation. The services of members of the medical profession 
are not properly appreciated either by individuals who owe 
to them more than they can ever pay, or by the public 
which is served by them as by no other class of men in the 
community. 

We remember once hearing a country doctor say that 
gratitude was the rarest thing in the world. He said it 
with a sad sincerity, from a wide experience; and he was 
worthy to be put beside the men mentioned by Stevenson 
_ in his dedication of ‘‘Underwoods.” It was a surprising 
thing to hear, for much gratitude belonged to his unselfish 
and wise ministrations, and one naturally supposes that 
human nature would respond specially to pain-saving 

and life-saving service; but a physician, certainly a family 
sician nd ile. gond old sort, knows human nature, and 
timony is conclusive. We find it confirmed from 
» time when the subject of proper compensation for 


es comes up. Very often charges seem 
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inconsiderate, exorbitant, and even extortionate. They 
sometimes are; for there are wolves in every fold, and 
medical men are the first to wish them hunted down, and 
men make mistakes as to ability, and fix a sum higher 
than they intend; but the point of view from which the 
subject is generally approached is the wrong point of 
view. It is the point of view of compensation; it should 
be the point of view of gratitude. Such service cannot 
be estimated, as the bill says, ‘for services rendered,” 
only. It cannot be paid for as a plumber’s time is paid 
for. It is a service whose value lies in indeterminate 
worth. When a man has been emancipated from the 
torture of pain, or advised and guided out of danger, or 
saved from death, or has had the benefit of all that could 
be done to these ends, and when, above all, he has had 
those who are dearer to him than his life brought back 
from the valley of the shadow into the light, no return 
that he could make could be considered more than slight. 
In fact, there is no return which is adequate to the service. 
The only equation to be considered in the matter is the 
equation of the means of those benefited. ‘This is all 
the good physician or surgeon should consider, all that 
most men of their profession do consider. ‘Those who 
can pay nothing are charged nothing, those who can pay 
more and much are complimented by bills according to the 
conditions. 

Once in a while people who are able to pay most find 
the most fault. As a rule, the moderate incomes tax 
themselves more generously and cheerfully than the 
large incomes, as one observes when some one who has 
motor-cars and serves champagne at dinner has to be 
sued for a sum which, when one knows that a capital 
operation has been successfully performed, appears a 
small return for a life. To the plea that the rich should 
not be charged to make up for services which the poor 
have for nothing, the answer is that this is not the point. 
The point is that they have received an incommensurable 
service. If they appreciated it as they should, they would 
do as the Samaritan did. A large fee is a modest and 
honorable suggestion of what they might be supposed to 
feel. ‘ 
Not long ago a physician in Chicago ended his life. He 
had given years of uncompensated service to the city in 
training public sentiment and intelligence in the fight 
against the great white plague. Under his wise and con- 
secrated guidance the great municipal sanitarium was 
built. His counsel was sought by leaders in other cities, 
and to his kindling spirit and sagacious advice was due 
much of their inspiration. The light which came into his 
face when the work he loved was praised, and its fruits 
appreciated, was like the light in parents’ faces when 
their children are justly praised; for this great cause of 
human pity and redemption was his very child, part of 
his soul, and part of the greater good to come which he 
loved more than he loved his own soul. But the great 
trust he administered with fidelity and unrewarded zeal, 
for which he sacrificed his time and strength and part 
of his career, had for men to whom a public trust was 
a crib for private spoil a great attraction. Charges of 
extravagance in administration brought from political 
power his discharge, and he saw what danger threatened 
his precious mission. Ingratitude broke his heart. Hav- 
ing given his life to the city, he now gave his death, 
pathetically trusting that ‘‘the city would know how Dr. 
Sachs loved it.” 

This tragic example of ingratitude is, partly, the out- 
growth of a public ignorance of what is being done by 
men of the medical profession in directions of protection, 
of discovery, of free service, and of immeasurable good. 
It is so much the habit and custom of their profession 
that it is taken for granted, and received as a kind of 
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right, as if the benefit to the profession absolved the 
public from gratitude for its wider and greater benefit. 
There is no such service rendered anywhere that can be 
compared with this service. Martyrdoms attest its 
spirit, lives have been given in the search for what would 
save lives, the love of man has been witnessed, and com- 
petent testimony has proved that the missionary primacy 
has passed out of the possession of the church and sancti- 
fies the ideal of saving human lives. 

Any one who looks by so little as a glimpse into a good 
physician’s life sees that it is a life given up to the needs 
of others, blessing others as no one else can bless them. 
Any one who knows the first thing about the vast con- 
tribution to the common life and welfare by the medical 
professions knows that he cannot know how great and 
precious it is. Now Chicago is busy testifying to its 
love and gratefulness to Dr. Sachs, and is penitently 
making its vows that his life spent in tender love for its 
people, and laid down as before an altar, shall not have 
passed in vain. Great meetings brought the offerings 
of honor and gratefulness. ‘Thus, now and then, comes 
a cry of thankfulness, and another Samaritan returns 
to avow his debt and love. But still the questions come: 
“Where are the nine? Why is it that gratitude is the 
rarest thing in the world?” D. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Certain of the Southern Churches. 


A journey to several of the Southern churches brings 
vividly the truth that we are a varied and far-scattered 
fellowship. ‘The impressions of such a journey, though 
very briefly stated, it is hoped may be of interest. 

My first Southern stop was at Wilmington, Del. Here 
a group of earnest supporters of our liberal faith gathered 
in the parish house in the evening and listened to addresses 
by Mr. Hinckley and myself. The city combines not 
a few of the best elements of both the North and the 
South, and the church in a subtle and not easily described 
manner strongly conveys the impression of the consecra- 
tion and service of the past half-century. The society is 
fifty years old this year. In a vicinity that has not been 
hospitable to our Unitarian way of thinking, it has ren- 
dered service of which the present members may well be 
proud. The visitor leaves with a memory of the digni- 
fied stone church, made especially attractive by the 
beautiful memorial window in the east end. 

The next stop was at Richmond. On the evening of 
my visit it happened that Mr. Pratt was delivering one 
of a series of illustrated lectures on the “Influence of 
Babylon upon the Bible.”’ The church was filled. The 
free public library opened in the parish rooms is an in- 
teresting development for the service of this commun- 
ity. Following the lecture, it was a privilege to meet a 
number of the people in the parsonage adjoining the 
church. The society is entering into wider influence. 
Through the twenty-three years since the present society 
was founded,—it is the successor of an earlier church 
which went out of existence,—it has experienced many 
vicissitudes. Perhaps it never had a brighter outlook 
than it has to-day. One leaves the Richmond church 
with a sense of its increasing strength. 

It is hard to speak of Norfolk, my next stop, without 
seeming to be quite too enthusiastic. ‘The city occupies 
an extraordinary site on the shore of Hampton Roads. 
Already it is a great shipping port, and it is destined per- 
haps to be the greatest seaport upon the Atlantic Coast 
south of New York. ‘The visitor who expects to find an 
old-time Southern city is. disappointed. He finds in- 
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stead a rapidly growing cosmopolitan city, with all the 
new enterprise commonly associated with our thoughts of 
the West. The city has more than doubled its popula- 
tion within recent years. Our society, organized in 1912, 
is housed in an admirably well-located down-town church 
lately left vacant by an evangelical society. Here it 
was my great privilege to preach to some two hundred 
earnest and most attentive people. Under the care of 
Miss Marquand, the parish worker who generously 
has been serving this new field, the Sunday-school has 
been well organized and is doing excellent work. ‘There 
is a strong and growing Alliance. Already it has begun 
to put aside money toward a church building. The local 
conditions seem to invite a growing Unitarian church, 
as is the case in very few places. Our fellowship can look 
forward with confidence to the development of a strong 
church in Norfolk. The growth attained through the 
last year has come without the presence of a settled min- 
ister. Mr. Pratt goes over from Richmond Sunday even- 
ings. It is probable that Newport News, on the other 
side of the great waterway, offers another field for our 
faith. Perhaps at some future time these two places 
can be combined under one settled minister. Such a 
development as the next step forward is earnestly to be 
desired. 

An equally important, but a very different, work is 
that being carried forward at the school at Watha, N.C. 
A seven-mile drive from Watha with Rev. William S. Key 
is a happy experience. He tells the visitor of hairbreadth 
escapes from falling trees and rising floods, and makes 
him deeply grateful for safe arrival at the school and the 
church. ‘These, with the dwellings, form a pleasant, 
well-kept group of buildings. ‘The Scotch-Irish farmers, 
to whom the school and church minister, probably repre- 
sent one of our oldest American groups. ‘Their fore- 
fathers came to North Carolina early in Colonial days, 
the next generations were superseded industrially by the 
institution of slavery, and since its abolition these pure- 
blooded Americans have been slowly finding new methods 
in our present industrialism. ‘The work being done by 
the faithful teachers under Mr. Key and Mrs. Peterson 
should be a source of pride to our entire fellowship. I 
spoke in the church in the evening to a group of men and 
women and little children, who had come to hear what 
the stranger might have to say. ‘The next morning, spent 
in the schoolrooms, gave me an acquaintance with a fine 
group of keen-minded and wholesome boys and girls whom 
it is a pleasure to remember. 

Perhaps it would be hard to find a greater contrast, 
even in our varied fellowship, than exists between this 
school, set in the midst of the pine lands of North Carolina, 
and our stately and ancient church in Charleston. A 
part of the old First Parish of the city, the ancient build- 
ing remodelled half a century ago, and made a copy of 
one of the chapels in Westminster Abbey, our church 
stands in the midst of an old-time burying-ground in 
the very heart of the city, and is withal a worshipful, 
venerable, and beautiful edifice, of which even Charles- 
ton, rich indeed in its architecture, may well be proud. 
‘Two recent events in the life of this parish have of late 
interested our fellowship. A room in the tower was 
dedicated last month in memory of Dr. Gilman, a former 
minister and the writer of “Fair Harvard.” ‘This memo- 
rial was a gift from alumni of Harvard University. One 
enters by a small side door in the tower, and climbs ninety- 
eight steps to the room. It is sixteen feet square. Four — 


large Gothic windows, measuring many feet in height, — 


but looking small compared with the great height of the — 
room, face to the four points of the compass. Between 
the windows and rising some ten feet above the floo 

the fumed cypress panelling. © f the ce 


. the ‘same material, and so also is the furniture. The 
m commands a view over the entire country-side and 
sea. The second event, unique in interest like the me- 
F Sonal gift, is the receipt of a bequest of $10,000 from 
the leading Roman Catholic lady of Charleston. This 
will soon enable the church to install the best organ in the 
city. I preached Sunday morning, spoke at the Forum 
in the parish house in the evening on the Life of Saint 
Francis of Assisi to a large gathering which included 
people from many churches, talked with the men of the 
parish at an informal meeting on a weekday evening, and 
gave an address at one of the city clubs. Dr. Goldsmith’s 
description, written some years ago of the First Church 
in Salem, came to my mind as I left the Charleston church: 
“Ancient, yet not decrepit; rich in history, yet not satis- 
fied with past achievements; free, yet subject to the higher 
law of the spirit; dedicated to the worship of God, the 
service of man, and the betterment of this community, 
which is at once its heritage and its responsibility.” 

In a future number of the Register I shall hope to tell of 
my visits to several other Southern churches. 

Louis C. CornisH. 


THE gravity of the situation affecting the relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico was augmented 
at the end of the last week by the killing of three American 
soldiers and several civilians by a party of Mexicans in a 
raid across the border in the districts of Boquillas, Glenn 
Springs, and Deemers, in Texas. This incident is ascribed 
to Carranza soldiers who had mutinied against their 

} officers and had undertaken a campaign into the United 
; States on their own account. The raid was duly dis- 
avowed by the Carranza authorities, but news reports 
of the incidents represented the raiders as cheering in- 
discriminately for Carranza and for Villa, the object of 
the punitive expedition into Mexico. ‘The fresh incident 
threatened to complicate the negotiations which were 
i pending between the State Department and the Car- 
ranza administration. ‘These negotiations at the end 
of the week appeared to be about to culminate in an 
agreement for the limitation of the sphere of American 
military activities, and consequently for a partial with- 
drawal of American troops from Mexican territory. 
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THE new violation of American sovereignty by Mexi- 
cans served to contradict the contentions of the Carranza 
government in the controversy with the United States. 
Gen. Obregon, Carranza’s secretary of war and the 
reputed “man behind’’ Carranza, had protested against 
the continuance of the American operations in Mexico 
on the ground that the de facto administration in Mexico 
City had the situation well in hand, and that it was in a 
position to deal effectively with such symptoms as the 
Villa raid. The killing of three more American soldiers 
by forces which had been regarded as loyal to Car- 
ranza threw a new and disquieting light upon the inter- 
nal conditions of the country, even at points at which, 
for obvious reasons, Obregon must have made a strong 
_ endeavor to promote order and tranquillity to the best 

of his ability. The organization of a new column to be- 
- gin the pursuit of the Carranza mutineers—if mutineers 
ley were—was foreshadowed as the immediate out- 
me of the affair of Glenn Springs. 
rd 
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when it was announced at Washington that the President, 
in his rejoinder to Germany’s reply to his last note, had 
indicated his acceptance of Germany’s offer to put an 
end to her undersea warfare as hitherto conducted. 
At the same time Germany was given to understand that 
her request for action by the United States to bring 
about the relinquishment of Great Britain’s ‘‘starva- 
tion policy,” to which the German U-boat campaign has 
always been represented as a reprisal, was not germane 
to the discussion. The attitude that Germany would 
take toward this qualified acceptance by the United 
States was the interesting question that remained, inas- 
much as in its note the German Government announced 
that it would resume its full liberty of action in the event 
of the failure of the United States to bring Great Britain 
to terms in accordance with Germany’s suggestion. 


Sd 


ALTHOUGH under the terms of the pledge tendered by 
Germany the danger of an immediate break with that 
power has been averted, the developments of the near 
future will be watched with apprehensive interest at 
Washington. In the face of the clearly defined deter- 
mination of Great Britain and her allies to press the 
“starvation campaign”’ against Germany,—that is to say, 
the complete isolation of Germany from all external 
sources of supplies,—there appears to be little probabil- 
ity that the United States will be able to accomplish the 
result upon which Germany’s continued abstention from 
illegal undersea warfare is conditioned. Under the 
explicit stipulations of the German note on this phase 
of the question, it may be expected that before long Ger- 
many will revert to the tactics against which the United 
States has protested in expressions which approached 
an ultimatum, although no date for the requested action 
was fixed. In the event of such a reversion, it is feared 
at Washington that the entire problem of German sub- 
marine policy, in its effects upon American and other 
neutral commerce, would be opened once more. 


& 


Tue Irish revolution became a matter of sanguinary 
history by the end of last week. ‘The first of May saw 
a tranquillized Ireland, under the complete control of 
Gen. Maxwell and the troops which had been sent to 
quell the disturbance in Dublin and in the country dis- 
tricts. It was apparent that the Government at London 
was determined to deal with the aftermath of the situa- 
tion with a strong hand. By Monday nine of the leaders 
of the revolt had been executed, and many others had 
been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. The 
trial of Sir Roger Casement, who had been living in Ger- 
many for many months before the outbreak of the abor- 
tive uprising, and who was captured when he was mak- 
ing a secret landing on the Irish coast, was begun without 
delay. John Redmond, the leader of the Irish National- 
ists in the House of Commons, denounced the revolt 
bitterly as an “insane adventure” and as a death-blow 
to home rule in Ireland, which was on the point of being 
applied after a historic struggle in Parliament. 


ot 


AFTER more than eleven weeks of the most intense 
fighting that history has recorded, the operations at 
Verdun at the beginning of the week were being conducted 
on both sides with an energy which betokened fresh 
sacrifices of life on an undiminished scale. For more 
than a fortnight the German offensive movement had 
been either discontinued by high command or else had 
been so effectively checked by French resistance that it 
appeared at a standstill. At the beginning of this week, 
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however, there were signs of a resumption of the forward 
movement under the command of the Crown Prince. 
The Germans were confronted in their new offensive with 
a materially augmented defensive force, as the Russians 
had been landing a large army piecemeal at Marseilles 
since the beginning of May. Concerning the size of this 
army, its point of departure from Russian soil, and its 
course to the Mediterranean port of France, there was 
much speculative interest. There was reason to believe, 
however, that France had been receiving reinforce- 
ments of considerable numerical strength. 


rd 


POPULAR opposition in Japan to the continuance of 
the alliance with Great Britain on its present terms is a 
feature of the political situation in the island empire. 
Recent public utterances by such authorities as Profs. 
Tatabe, Niita, Fukuda, Negase, and Kambe indicate a 
growing conviction that under the provisions of her 
agreement with Great Britain, Japan is undertaking 
greater responsibilities than are compensated for by the 
advantages specified. One of the objections to the exist- 
ing relation which is pointed out by these leaders of Ja- 
panese thought is based upon English trade aspirations in 
China. These, it is pointed out, are incompatible with 
the interests of Japan. Among the significant news from 
Japan are continued reports of commercial friction be- 
tween Japanese and British, not only in China but 
also in Japan. The British press in China comments 
with undisguised bitterness upon Japanese political and 
commercial policy in China as being inimical to British 
interests in the Far East. 


Brevities. 


In mysterious fashion the spiritual chemistry of life 
may transmute repentance into hope, suffering into com- 
passion, loss into gain. 


The therapeutic advantages of sufficient recreation are 
rapidly becoming recognized. ‘Tired shop-girls rest them- 
selves by games of basket-ball. 


If old age gains nothing else, it should grow in tolerance 
and understanding, in the ability to put aside the asper- 
ity and bitterness of others who cannot wait for their 
ideals to be attained. 


The common habits of the people have changed no- 
ticeably in the past twenty- -five years, as witness the 
increase of the number of bath-rooms now considered 
necessary in even small houses. 


Unity feelingly remarks that in these days when all 
the woes and sins of life are carried to Congress, it peti- 
tions for a national enactment that shall make it a state 
prison offence to publish a magazine without an avail- 
able index. 


The Joseph Priestley Conference at its recent meeting 
in Vineland, N.J., believing that all interested in establish- 
ing stable international relations should find common 
ground for working in harmony, endorsed the League 
to Enforce Peace as presenting the most practical plan 
and the one surest of earliest consummation to promote 
justice and peace among the nations of the world. 


We are moved again to remark that we consider il- 
legible handwriting a question of morals. It is bad 
enough when it spoils the enjoyment of a brief note of 
courtesy or friendship. It is much worse when, as copy 
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for the printers, it taxes the eyesight, robs the time, 
ruffles the temper of the editor who reads, the compositor 
who puts it into type,’ the proof-reader who corrects. 

A well-known editor once said, “I will take the risk of 
returning what I really want rather than read a manu-. 
script with difficulty.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 
Calf the Rolf. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


While writing my condensed account of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, I became painfully aware 
of the fact that I am not the only Unitarian minister 
who has had interesting adventures. Many of our min- 
isters served the country in various capacities during the 
Civil War. I remember Chaplain Humphreys, who called 
on me in Virginia; there were also Thayer, Jones, Horton, 
Porter, Townsend, Chaffin, Douthit, Knapp, and no doubt 
others who still survive. Why not call the roll and print 
the list with the kind of service for which each one en- 
listed? ‘To illustrate I sign myself 


GEORGE BATCHELOR, Acting Sup’t U.S. San. Com., 
Department of West Virginia. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


On Immortality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just seen Mr. MacCarthy’s letter, in the current 
Register, on my article, “The Proof of Immortality.” 
His observations are wholly sound. But they would not 
have been made had he known what should have been 
stated in the Register at the time, that this article was 
only a fragment torn out of the closing portion of an ex- 
tended paper, some twenty pages or more in length, which 
was printed originally as a tract by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and then later, in revised form, as 
Chapter VI. of my book, “Is Death the End?” In the 
opening sections of this paper, I point out with great care 
the very distinction between ‘‘proof’’ and ‘‘demonstra- 
tion,” to which Mr. MacCarthy rightly calls attention. 
My references to John Fiske and Dr. Gordon, which Mr. 
MacCarthy questions, are also made entirely proper by 
an elaborate discussion, in earlier pages of the paper as 
written, of the positions assumed by these two men. 

I trust that Mr. MacCarthy will not interpret this 
brief explanatory note of mine as involving any objection 
to his important and necessary statement. The fault, 
if any, was in the publication of the closing summary of 
a long chapter from a long book, without any reference to, 
or explanation of, its fragmentary character. 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 


New York, N.Y. 


A New Trinity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The principle of conservation of matter, meaning by it 
that matter can neither be created nor destroyed, is of 
universal acceptance among thoughtful people. Equally 
true in its acceptance is the principle of conservation 
of energy, which means that energy can neither be 
created nor destroyed although it may change its form _ 
and the manner in which it is manifested. rue 

These two principles, which are the basis of all mod 
science, may be shown to be true in any properly equi 
abort To them I would bc PE a wees prin 
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a Bead nor destroyed and that there is just as much 
_ of it in existence to-day as there ever was or ever will 
be, although in common with matter and energy it may, 
and does, change its form and manner of manifestation. 
In presenting this idea I ask readers neither to accept 
nor reject it without first having given it thoughtful 
consideration. If it seems heretical, I would remind 
them that heresy is usually nothing more nor less than 
a whole truth half (or partially) understood by the one 
who proclaims it. I will further venture the assertion 
that the time will come when this principle will be capable 
of successful demonstration, and that the “‘religion of 
the future’’ will have the idea of conservation of spirit as 
its chief corner-stone. L. S. Hopxins. 
Kent, Ouro. 


The Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Universalist church, as in our own, the com- 
munion service has fallen into a state where it seems 
wise to do something about it. Rev. Frank Lincoln Mas- 
seck has accordingly prepared a careful historical study 
of the Last Supper, as an explanation of his service 
for churches, entitled ‘The Holy Communion.” Mr. 
Masseck has availed himself skilfully of the best scholar- 
ship in both these contributions. The result is con- 
clusive in two respects. ‘The original purpose and char- 
acter of the Last Supper has been almost wholly lost in 
some churches on account of unwarranted doctrines 
that have become cardinal; and a service maintaining the 
communion as a mystical memorial of fellowship may 
be made both beautiful and efficacious by adhering 
strictly to the simple meaning of Jesus. Neither tem- 
perament nor religious training has been responsible for 
the disuse of the communion service. Its awful solem- 
nity, devoted depressingly as it is to the death of Jesus, 
has been chiefly responsible, together with the elements 
which outside the church would be ¢alled melodramatic. 
The emphasis upon the life of Christ, and the elevation 
of the divine commonplaces of life, such as human fellow- 
ship, meat, and drink, in the service, is in accord with true 
ideas of spiritual nurture. We cannot afford to abandon 
the ministry of the holy communion. We, as beings with 
senses, demand physical symbols to enliven our religious 
memories, our aspirations,,our dependence upon God, and 
our spiritual solidarity. In the hands of a minister who 
is in the spirit of the memorial, Mr. Masseck’s order of 
worship will constrain devotion, and reward abundantly. 

A CoD 


The Simple Life. 


The simple life seems to come to this: the attachment 
of one’s self in absolute devotion to the great things, to 
the real and the true things, the embarking of our whole 

- fortunes in them, whatever may happen. ‘‘The inner 
self,” says Marcus Aurelius, the self which he elsewhere 
_ describes as ‘‘the God within us,” ‘‘on that stake all!” 
_ This indeed simplifies matters wonderfully. Followers 
of the rule do not usually become millionaires. They 
have a better chance of crucifixion. Yet it is they only 
who lay hold upon life, yes, even upon this life; for 
is they only who reach the secret of its absolute sim- 
ity. It is they who discover that from beginning 
1d of its infinite diversity life is but one thing, woven 
f throughout. These men, in their work 

their outlook on nature, in their solitary 
e the divine flavor of living. They 
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find the One in the All, and that One to be more than 
satisfying. As the “Imitatio” has it, “He to whom all 
things are one, and who draweth all things to one, and 
seeth all things in one, can be steadfast in heart, and 
remain peaceable in God.” 

Here is the simple life, the simplicity which is the last 
word of art as it is the last of inner cultivation. When 
we have reached this point, the minor details will arrange 
themselves. What we eat, drink, or wear will not greatly 
trouble us. About luxuries we can accept the rule of 
Antoninus: “If there, he partook of them unaffectedly; 
if absent, he did not feel the lack.’’ We escape poverty 
by observing Seneca’s law that ‘‘not he who has little, 
but he who is always desiring more is the poor man.”’ 
We follow also the French proverb: “If we have not 
what we like, let us like what we have.”’ For what we 
have is, after all, so much! God, the universe, and your 
own soul! Kings and emperors cannot cram more into 
their cup than that. The odds are that in your simple 
state you will get more of this feast than they.—J. Brierley. 


The Meaning. 


ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


It seems the spring must mean more to us here,— 
New England’s rocks so bare, hilltops so drear; 

But still while yet the stream is mute below, 

Above, the willows’ silvery buds may show. 

And while you look, gray twigs against the blue 

Are overlaid with Summer’s warmer hue, 

And from the swamp where last year’s oak leaves cling 
Comes shrill and sharp the hyla’s call to spring. 


Soon saucy robins scold each smiling morn, 

And sweeter song-birds’ notes are daily born; 

A myriad little sun-kissed leaves rejoice, 

A bit of sky’s own blue takes wings and voice. 
To you it may be simply springtide’s climb, 

To me each hour is resurrection-time; 

It seems that heaven itself will hardly show 

A fairer sight than that red maple’s glow, 

The willows’ green-gold mist beside the brooks, 
The ferny miracles in violet nooks,— 

They all come back—they were not dead—I know! 
Where snow lay deepest grass will greenest grow! 


Shakespeare and the Chificen: 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We hardly think of Shakespeare as a family man. His 
long years spent in London, away, as we conjecture, from 
domesticity, give him to our thoughts the detached air 
of the unmarried. But who has ever entered into the 
mind of the child more completely than he? Who has 
ever rendered childhood more engaging, touched with 
the naiveté and innocent shrewdness of adolescent years, 
that air of knowingness and grownupness, so to speak, 
so dear to budding youth? 

It is especially dear and important to the growing 
boy, and it is the boy that Shakespeare knows intimately. 
He has not drawn the portrait of girls of tender age, 
though Miranda is hardly out of childhood when we first 
meet her, and Juliet is still of years to be tended by a 
nurse. We have glimpses of the ill-fated daughter of 
Clarence, and of young Elizabeth, the child of Edward 
IV. But the small girls, if seen at all, are only glimpsed. 
Of the boy nature Shakespeare had a delightfully inti- 
mate knowledge, combining all the highest boy qualities 
with a charming openness, simplicity, and candor. Their 
budding chivalry is revealed, their manly bearing, com- 
bined with humorous, delicate touches of character that 
differentiate all his boys, and make them not less immortal 
than the greatest of his adults. 

I must confess I have come to think of Shakespeare’s 
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children as living, breathing entities I have known in 
this phase of life or in some earlier. ‘They seem to em- 
phasize that faith in the innate qualities of human nature 
that is revealed by him in thousands of instances with- 
out preaching or prosing, but as inherent in the nature of 
things. Old Belarius, a banished lord, has stolen the 
two infant sons of Cymbeline out of revenge, and has 
brought them up in the wilds of the Welsh mountains. 
As their natures unfold under his eyes he exclaims :— 
“O thou goddess! 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazonest 

In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 

As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough; 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale. ’Tis wonder 

That an invisible instinct should frame them 

To royalty unlearned, honor untaught, 

Civility not seen from other, valor 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop, 

As if it had been sowed!”’ 


His boys bear themselves nobly under all the conditions 
of tragic circumstance. They are, as we say, little men 
at the same time that they are simple, engaging children. 
He has drawn a gentle picture of the little page Lucius, 
who soothes his master Brutus with his music on the 
lute, but falls asleep while he plays. 

His master is indulgent :— 


“Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep? It,is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.” 


The story of Prince Arthur, rightful heir to England’s 
throne, in the clutches of his detestable uncle, King 
John, has all the piety and pathos that can be pressed 
into the tragic condition of childhood at grips with a 
cruel fate. Shakespeare has drawn him with the care 
and skill he devotes to every impersonation. ‘The noble 
boy is revealed in every line. He would be his mother’s 
protector and defence, and he even rebukes her gently 
when she gives way to wild paroxysms of grief and anger 
at her betrayal by the French king. 


“T do beseech you, madam, be content.”’ 


When captured and carried back to England, his only 
thought is for Constance,— 


“O! this [he cries] will make my mother die of grief.” 


Of the scenes in the Tower when Hubert de Burgh 
comes with his brazier and hot irons to put out Arthur’s 
eyes, it is almost needless to speak. Who has not wept 
over those passages with an evergrowing sense of the 
rare beauty of character revealed by the boy? Some 
doubt will always linger in the mind as to whether Hubert 
did intend, at first, to burn and destroy the child’s sight, 
or whetber he was moved to forego the awful deed by 
the inexpressible pleadings of Arthur, and the tender 
affection he shows for his would-be murderer. This 
scene, harrowing beyond all in child history, is illumined 
by the rare courage of the little prince, who promises 
to meet the ordeal without resistance or outcry — 


“‘T will not struggle; I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert: drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look esi the iron ee 


Whainver Pea you th put me to.” 


He feels a man’s pride and courage swelling in his 
little breast, contending with his weakness. He dreams 
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of freedom, and of humble j joys, like a caged wild bird of ~ 
the woodland :— 
“Mercy on me! 


Methinks nobody should be sad but I: 

Yet I remember, when I was in France, 
Young. gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my christendom, 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

I would be merry as the day is long.” 


The overbrooding fate is greater in dread than the 
poignancy of the actual tragedy. Only the passionate 
love of Constance-for her child forms a contrast to the 
black shadows of the Tower walls. 

There is in the Louvre by a great French artist— 
Delaroche—a picture showing the little princes, sons of 
Edward IV., in the Tower. he shadows of twilight 
are thickening in the sinister place, shut in by ponderous 
walls. A ray of sad and fleeting sunset light illumines 
for an instant the two noble boys. Edward, the young 
king, extends a protecting hand toward his little brother 
York, but both are listening, wide-eyed and breathless, 
to stealthy footsteps approaching in the corridor. The 
strained and startled attitudes of the children foretell 
poignantly their approaching doom. 

England has not ceased after centuries to mourn 
the fate of these royal children. ‘They still live vividly 
in the minds of the people. Years ago, when the remains 
of two children supposed to be Edward and York were 
found at the foot of an obscure staircase in the Tower, a 
thrill as of a recent, just-enacted tragedy passed over 
the world. Edward, the little king, was thirteen, a 
serious, thoughtful boy, dreaming of his future, how in 
time when he grew up he would win back for England the 
ancient provinces in France. York, who is small of his 
age, a year or two younger than his brother, is an acute 
boy, full of amusing and clever observations, talking 
up fearlessly to his terrible uncle Gloucester, for whom he 
shows his distrust in clever sallies. The precocious boy 
nature shows itself under the cover of merry banter. 
He quotes his uncle as saying that 


“Tdle weeds are fast in growth,” 


and then catches him up by pointing to the fact that 
Edward has outstripped him far, and asks, ‘‘Is he idle?”’ 
A shrewd, engaging lad, who sees or partly sees through 
the snares Gloucester is weaving round the two devoted 
children. 

Edward is most courteous, a boy of beautiful courtly 
manners. He makes excuse for some of his brother’s 
forwardness :— 


“My lord of York will still be cross in talk. 
Uncle, your Grace knows how to bear with him.” 


To which York replies, quick as a flash :— 


“Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me, 
Because that I am little as an ape 
He thinks that you should bear me on your shoulder.” 


This sparkle of childish gayety lights up in a brief inter- 
lude the lurid page of their tragic fate. 

The murderers who smothered the little princes in 
their sleep wept as they recounted the deed— 


““Wept like to children in their death’s sad story.” 


No wonder the world has not yet forgotten to weep over 
the tragedy of innocence and childish loveliness. © 


Of the comical and amusing side of boyhood there is 


not much unless we include Launcelot Gobbo among the 
juveniles, a boy clown, a talkative youngster, stuffed _ 7, 
with conceits, abounding in queer notions laid up in his 
head, and brought out on all occasions, Sate or ot 


Nf; , ; 3h; ao : fe mi 
essica calls him ‘‘a merry de 
“e he grim old house of the miserly Jew. — : 

_ Shylock predicts that when he goes to his new master 
- “Thou shalt not gormandize, 


As thou hast done with me. . . as 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out.” 


And so. young Gobbo passes across the stage an odd, 
original boy such as we have all met—fixed for a moment 
in the mind’s eye by a consummate genius. 

The tiny page boy of Falstaff is sketched in with one or 
two light strokes and touches. We see him solemnly fol- 
lowing the fat knight, bearing his master’s purse. 


‘‘What money is there in my purse?”’ 
quoth Falstaff. To which the page makes answer,— 


“Seven groats, and two pence.”’ 
“T can get no remedy against this consumption of the purse,”’ 


sighs the knight. 
_ We have a glimpse of the little son of Macduff who 
} gives the murderers the lie for calling him a traitor, 
when they are about to pierce his breast, and another 
in ‘‘Coriolanus’”’ of the touching scene where the boy, 
his son, is brought by the mother and grandmother to 
implore his reconciliation with Rome, and where with 
the sorrowing women he kneels to his father as a suppliant. 

Thus the procession of these wonderful children passes 
before us, nearly all marked by desperate chances and 
early death. They are all noble in instinct and impulse, 
not because of high birth and exalted station, but from 
, the free gifts of nature denied neither to peasants nor to 
| kings. In their dire misfortunes they show the fine grain 
of character, and comport themselves with a bearing 
that makes tragic fate but an illumination of that which 
does not perish—is immortal. 

Summit, N.J. 
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Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


X. 


: Of my ministry in Chicago I have so many happy 
memories that what was unfortunate and disastrous 
has nearly drifted out of my mind. The first year was 
1 one of happy and successful activity. Friends gathered 
4 about me, new people came in, among them the Hon. 

Elihu B. Washburne. 
eter. The first quarter of the year the income was 
; $1,500; in the fourth quarter it was $2,000. To show 

the shifting quality of the support of Western churches, 
I note the fact that during my second year, after a long 
illness and absence from the pulpit of three months, the 
income fell off again until in the last quarter it was again 
$1,500. In the third year, when I was more active, it 
rose again in the last quarter to $1,750. My illness 
seemed to be of mysterious origin, but was fully accounted 
for after I left by the discovery that drainage connections 
broken in the great fire had never been fully explored, 
and that the minister’s study in the church was charged 
with sewer gas. The kindness and patience of the 
people were unbounded, but in April of the third year 
I offered my resignation to the trustees. They advised 
me to withhold it, to take two months’ vacation in the 
summer, and then, if I found myself still unable to do 
my work, to lay it before the parish. This I did, and so 
with sorrowful good-will I parted from my friends in 


The rising income was a barom- 


Chi igo, ‘wit As 
on record but one of the many experiences 
n Chicago, were interesting to me and my 
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congregation. Our activities were many and fruitful, 
and I soon learned that I must beware of making recom- 
mendations that I did not wish to see carried immediately 
into effect by the zealous workers in the parish. Money 
left by Mr. Eli Bates was used to erect a building for the 
Industrial School carried on by women of the society 
1 at ge Hell,” a place of evil repute on the North 
ide. 

The specific instance of my own activity which I cite 
had reference to political affairs in the city, where a 
campaign for reform was beginning. A committee of 
citizens invited me to say something on good govern- 
ment and the enforcement of the laws and high license. 
On Saturday morning it was announced in the papers 
that I should speak the next Sunday on ‘‘Good Govern- 
ment in Chicago.” I was amused when, on Saturday 
evening, the trustees of the church called upon me and, 
in a very kindly manner, warned me that I was under- 
taking a difficult task. I said to them, ‘Gentlemen, 
don’t you worry; I shall do you no harm.” ‘hey went 
away a little in doubt as to what would happen to a new 
minister entirely ignorant of city affairs. 

I will briefly sketch the first half of my sermon, be- 
cause I laid down principles which have guided me for 
fifty years and I think are important, and which were 
cordially accepted at this time. I began by saying it 
might justly be considered an impertinence for one 
recently a stranger and not yet a voter to take any 
public share in partisan politics or to presume to have 
an opinion as to the best method of bringing about that 
most desirable consummation, the putting of the best 
men in office to carry out the best measures for the com- 
mon good. Still, I said that there were certain broad 
principles of good government, always and everywhere 
applicable, with which even a minister might be sup- 
posed to have some familiarity. I then laid down four 
principles which may be briefly stated as follows :— 

At the basis of civilization and good government lies 
brute force. No State and no city can be strong in the 
high sense which is not strong in the low sense. In the 
higher forms of society the strength will be veiled, con- 
cealed under the grace and sublime beauty which the 
might of matter and the power of man assume when 
working under law; but the strength must be there, 
civilized, earnest, obedient, but ready at the call of the 
intellect and the conscience to manifest itself in the 
strong hand of the executive or in the terrific energies of 
war. 

The second element of civilization and good govern- 
ment is wealth. A great city cannot be good, beautiful, 
and safe, cannot in the best sense be civilized, unless 
it has at its command great resources of wealth to be 
used for the control of power. 

A third element is essential: We must have intellect 
capable of directing and controlling these forces. A 
great, rich, strong city may any day arise upon the 
earth to be the home of violence, a haunt of dissipation, 
strong, rich, lustful, riotous, and ill-governed. 

In all this a fourth element of the gentle life is involved: 
Conscience must take its place above power, above 
wealth, above intellect, and there, calm and strong as a 
law of nature, make itself felt in all the lower ranks of 
life. ‘That is the order of things in a well-governed city: 
physical energy at the bottom, conscience at the top. 
In the application of these principles I said that I did 
not know a single man for whom votes were to be cast 
at the coming election; I did not know any of the men 
now in office. But there was one test which they might 
easily apply: If there were to be a national exposition 
of citizenship, would the men and women of this con- 
gregation agree to send as their representative the men 
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who now governed them, who collected their money 
and spent it, and who were able to give or to withhold 
favors and opportunities which ought to be granted 
only to wise and patriotic citizens? I asked whether, 
in Chicago, the church or the saloon ruled the city, 
whether brute force was at the top or the bottom in 
public affairs. I did not mention the fact, known by 
them all, that every place appointed that year for the 
registration of voters was a liquor saloon. I stated the 
principles, and left the people to make their own applica- 
tion, which they were evidently doing. Under some- 
what similar circumstances I afterward repeated the 
substance of this sermon in Lowell, Mass. No one there- 
after questioned my ability to speak both freely and 
discreetly on topics of public interest. 

About three years after I left Chicago I was attending 
a conference in the church at Hinsdale, Ill., of which 
Rev. William C. Gannett was minister, when a telegram 
came with the request that I should go to Chicago and 
take part in the funeral services in memory of the Hon. 
Elihu B. Washburne, formerly our Ambassador to Paris 
during the Franco-Prussian War. I went immediately 
and took the parts assigned to me in the afternoon and 
evening. A great assembly filled Unity Church both 
afternoon and evening. ‘The first service was the simple 
memorial of a faithful friend and parishioner. The 
evening service was mostly given up to the German 
musical societies, who paid a tribute of gratitude to the 
man who cared for German interests in Paris throughout 
the war. Mr. Washburne was the first citizen of Chicago, 
and when my wife and I had made formal calls which 
had been returned, I supposed that my official duty was 
done. I was, therefore, greatly surprised when Mrs. 
Washburne came to me and asked me to call upon her 
husband. I told her that I had regarded her husband 
as socially out of my reach and independent of me. On 
the contrary, she said that he was a very lonely man. 
Everybody he knew in the city was at work all day and 
he had few companions. She invited me to call now 
and then in the morning. I did so, and learned a lesson 
concerning the modesty and simplicity of a great man. 
He put himself into my hands and spent hours talking 
about his boyhood and his public life, and the great days 
when in Paris he upheld the honor of America. I have 
mislaid a priceless letter in which Mr. Washburne ex- 
pressed his gratitude for my ministrations. : 

I put this experience on record because it taught me 
the lesson that the strong men in our congregations need 
what they do not always get, personal contact with their 
minister. One of the eminent lawyers of Boston after- 
ward stated the case to me, saying, “‘My minister does 
not seem to understand that we busy men of affairs have 
our cares and troubles and need his sympathy quite as 
much as the poor people at the North End.” 

I moved to Wellesley Hills, where I lived for nearly 
three years, doing all kinds of literary and religious 
work, but with no fixed responsibilities. During the 
previous year Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, Dean of the 
Harvard Theological School, and my faithful friend, 
wrote advising me to try for a few months a change of 
work and climate, and asked me to give a course of 
lectures at the Theological School. Because I was over- 
hopeful at that time, I declined; but now I accepted 
and gave twenty lectures on the Ethics of the New 
Testament. Dr. Everett spent that year in Europe, 
but I had a cordial welcome from the faculty and a good 
attendance of the students, three of whom became 
Doctors of Divinity before I did. I afterward wrote 
out one of the lectures and published it as an article, 
whereupon one of the faculty wrote: ‘‘I have read your 
article with the deepest interest and admiration and 
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seldom see such painstaking and comprehensive work. 
I always felt that we were most fortunate in having ~ 
your help last year and regretted that I could not be 
your pupil, and I now regret it still more.” 

At this point I will group together my various literary 
activities. In 1868, in Salem, under the pseudonym 
Rev. George Axford, I wrote stories for Dr. Hale’s Old 
and New, for the Independent, and the Christian Union, 
the predecessor of the Outlook. ‘Then my interest in the 
ethics of evolution was aroused, and I began to study 
and write. Dr. Bellows and Dr. Everett encouraged 
me in many ways, and when The New World was started 
I was given free access to its columns. But my studies 
were interrupted at Chicago and never fully resumed. 
By invitation of Mr. Metcalf, who founded The Forum, 
I wrote essays on “Social Equilibrium,’ which, with 
others published in The Unitarian Review, were put into 
a book by Mr. George H. Ellis, who, it will be noted, 
was present at every turn of my fortunes. I wrote 
scores of editorials for the Christian Register at that time, 
and the Introduction to the History of Salem for “The 
History of Essex County.’’ My income from work of 
all kinds ranged from forty dollars to one hundred dollars 
a week, and the ‘“providential interpositions’”’ were 
numerous. I preached nearly every Sunday after the 
first year. 

The ‘Western Issue’? came to a crisis before I left 
Chicago. I would not take sides, because I had always 
held that no diversities of belief among Unitarians fur- 
nished a sufficient reason for disunion and distrust. For 
example, when in the Year Book Controversy William 
J. Potter’s name was dropped from our list of ministers, 
I immediately wrote asking him to exchange with me. 
The result was a warm friendship which lasted to the 
end of his life. Rev. Grindall Reynolds, then secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, once told me 
that the interruption of our missionary work in the 
West, next to the death of his wife, was the greatest 
grief he had ever known. After I had been East awhile, 
he asked me to return to the West as assistant secretary. 
I declined, because I did not think it was safe for me at 
my age to settle down again in the West. But various 
problems arose which troubled him, and one day in 
conversation I said, ‘If there are any special errands 
that I can do for you, I should be willing now and then 
to take a journey to the West.” He said, ““Why didn’t 
you say so before?”’ I said, ‘Because I am modest and 
never offer my services.’”’ He immediately had me ap- 
pointed by the directors as his assistant and representa- 
tive in the West. 

My message was to be one of good-will and reconcilia- 
tion. I came and went when the seasons were favorable, 
and visited nearly all the churches in the Western Con- 
ference. I also arranged a series of cenventions which 
Mr. Reynolds attended with four helpers taken West, 
two at a time, for three different sets of meetings. They 
were Ames, Savage, Slicer, and- Horton, no one of whom 
could be suspected of bigotry or theological partisanship. 
We held meetings at ‘Toledo, Ann Arbor, Jackson, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Iowa City, Davenport, 
and Kansas City. The result was the almost total re- 
moval of prejudice against the Unitarian Association. 
A few, who believed that we should invite to fellowship 
such men as Col. Ingersoll, withdrew from the Western 
Conference. One of them wrote a presumptuous letter 
to Mr. Reynolds telling him what he had done and 
asking him what he was going to do about it. Mr. 
Reynolds replied, ““You may excommunicate us, if you — 
please; but we shall not excommunicate you.” When 
Dr. Reynolds died, John W. Chadwick, a stalwart radi- 
cal, and I were standing, after the service in the pul 
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looking down upon the noble face in the coffin below us. 
Chadwick said to me, “There lies an honest man if there 
ever was one.” 

A word here about my relations with the Meadville 
Theological School. As I travelled East and West, I 
formed the habit of stopping at Meadville to refresh 
myself with good company and give addresses to the 
students concerning the practical aspects of our work 
and some of the things I learned in my missionary, jour- 
neys. In 1890 I gave a course of lectures on Ethics, and 
later three lectures on The History of the National 
Conference. In 1894 I preached the sermon at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the School. 
When President Livermore retired, the alumni of the 
School asked me to accept a nomination to succeed him, 
which I declined because, among other reasons, I did 
not think my scholarship equal to the task. After long 
service as one of the trustees the faculty conferred upon 
me the degree of Doctor of Divinity. While living at 
Wellesley Hills I preached in many pulpits, but carefully 
avoided getting in the way of candidates. Coming back 
from the West, I was met one day in -Ohio by a letter 
from the clerk of the parish in Lowell saying that at 
a recent parish meeting they had tried to call a minister, 
but after voting on three persons they had not been 
able to get a majority for either of them. They did, 
however, pass a vote inviting me to preach one Sunday 
as a candidate. At first I said to myself, ‘‘No, they 
know me perfectly well in Lowell, and if they want me, 
let them call me’’; but on further reflection I replied 
that I would accept the invitation. 

As I had not preached as a candidate for either of 
the two parishes that had called me, it seemed to me 
desirable to speak plainly. I am going to repeat a 
speech I made at that time, because it relates to one of 
our undesirable customs. Immediately after the organ 
voluntary I said: ‘‘I am about to conduct a service of 
worship, the most dignified service that any human 
being can perform, and I am not willing to conduct such 
a service to be criticised by you. I cannot restore myself 
to my self-respect without saying a word about our 
custom of candidating. We have inherited the meanest 
possible system. You would not insult any gentleman 
by inviting him to serve a month on trial as treasurer or 
superintendent of one of your mills. You would take 
a man on his record. Now, I know why I am here, and 
you know why I am here. I am here to see if I want to 
be your minister, and you are here to see if you want to 
elect me to that office. Now let us take that for granted; 
If, when you get home, you 
wish to analyze and criticise, do so; but now let us unite 
in a service of worship.” That speech settled two 
things,—my call to Lowell and freedom of speech there- 
after. Hon. George F. Richardson said, ‘‘I want the man 
for my minister who dares to make that speech.”’ Lay- 
men respect a minister who does not cringe before them. 

I have written of these things because I wish to protest 
against our absurd system of candidating. Had I not 
freed my soul that day, I should have conducted the 
service with a partial paralysis of all my powers; but 
when I had spoken out I was set free. Parishes do not 
know, and cannot know, how a man or woman who has 
the qualities of sensibility and sympathy, which are 
essential to the best work of a minister, may be so frozen 
as to be unable to show what he is, when on trial as a 


candidate. Some of our best men have failed for no 


other reason. One I remember, the poet E. R. Sill, 
whom I knew when he was in the Harvard Theological 


School. He became increasingly sensitive about the 


al he must pass as a candidate and so discouraged 
y the outlook that he went away to teach school and 
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finally to become a professor of English literature in 
California. I have always thought that his poem ‘‘Op- 
portunity” was a reminiscence of his own failure to face 
the odds and beat the system. During my fifty years of 
service I have seen some of my best companions fall out 
of the ranks because they could not stand in the market- 
place waiting to be hired. I have pointed out an evil; 
I have never been able to discover the remedy. One 
improvement might be to give each one a fair chance, 
say by preaching a month or more without rivalry. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The High Cost of Living. 


REV. ROBERT P. DOREMUS. 


Which of you, intending to build a tower, doth not first sit down 
and count the cost, whether he have wherewith to complete it?— 
LUKE xiv, 28. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hidden in a field; 
which a man found, and hid; and in his joy he goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field. —Marrv. xiii. 44. 

I will surely buy it of thee at a price: neither will I offer offerings 
unto my God of that which doth cost me nothing.—2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 

This kingdom of heaven, which is the hidden treasure, 
discovered in joy, worthy to be bought with all that its 
finder possesses,—which is the one pearl of great price, 
rewarding the search of the patient seeker, so desirable 
that he is willing to invest in it his whole capital,—is no 
remote heaven in the skies, not salvation in another 
world; it is the spirit and the quality of a life; it is a kind 
of living; it is worth of personality; it is the rule, the 
sway, in men and women, of an inner law, ordering and 
controlling the life, self-mastery and self-fulfilment. It 
is the rule, the sway, in humanity, in the world, of a 
certain kind of spirit. It is the triumph of the higher 
over the lower in human nature, of knowledge and under- 
standing over ignorance and prejudice, of good-will and 
sympathy over hate and intolerance, of unselfishness over 
selfishness, of the spirit in man over the brute in man; 
it is humanity’s self-conquest, humanity’s self-fulfilment. 
Now this kingdom, in symbol, is the seed silently, surely 
growing to its harvest in human life. Now it is the leaven, 
an influence, a spirit, leavening the whole of humanity, 
beginning in a few minds and hearts and lives, and 
working, working in the mass. Again it is the treasure, 
the all-desirable, worthy of purchase with all that we 
have and are. It is the genuine values of life. It is 
what man or woman possesses in the self, inner treasures 
of mind, of heart, of personality, inalienable because 
essential, part of the nature, treasures which no thief 
can filch, no moth or rust of time consume or waste. 
Treasures of memory, sunny hours, treasures of friend- 
ship and fellowship become part of the very being, life 
of life and soul of soul; treasures of wisdom, life’s under- 
standings and insights, fruit of experience, of patient 
search; treasures of power, treasures of faith and hope. 
It is the real and abiding worth of human life. It is 
what is of value in human institutions and organizations. 
It is the intangible but most real assets of humanity. It 
is the social integrities. It is the wholesomeness and 
soundness and sanity of life. It is social faiths, social 
enthusiasms, social efficiencies. It is that in life, personal 
and social, which men and women seek after, often 
ignorantly and blindly, needing without knowing their 
need, hungering without understanding their hunger, 
even while they spend their money for that which is not 
bread, and their labor for that which does not satisfy. 
It is not any one thing, this kingdom of God, this treasure 
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of life; it is a quality in all things, a spirit in all pursuits, 
ends, and aims. It is not remote from our ordinary life, 
or other than life. It is life at its best, life abundantly. 

This quality in life, these values in life, are costly. 
That kind of life comes high. We hear much in these 
days about the increasing cost of living. We ought to 
hear more about the high cost of high living. The 
higher up we go in the scale of being, the greater is the 
cost. It always costs high to live highly. Cheap 
articles come cheaply. Things of value are high priced. 
People are always looking for bargains. But whatever 
may be true in the markets in the world of life-values 
and genuine achievements, bargain-hunting is a delusion 
and a snare. There are no bargains. Nothing for 
nothing! We can never get anything of value without 
paying its just price. In the realm of life values, real 
things, nothing is of much more worth to us than what we 
have paid for it. We may think we have the same 
article that some one else possesses, and that we have 
secured it cheaply, but we have not. It isn’t really the 
same article, for in this realm of genuine inner values 
what we pay for an article somehow enters into the article 
and becomes a part of the value of the article to us. 

In the old Genesis story, where the sons of Jacob went 
down into Egypt to buy grain and unwittingly dealt with 
their brother Joseph, Joseph caused the money they had 
brought and paid for the grain to be put in each man’s 
sack. The God of life is generous in just this way. 
What you have paid comes back to you every time with 
what you have bought, its soul. If you pay nothing for 
your article, you find that it is really worth little or 
nothing to you. If you have paid a good deal, you find 
what you have paid done up with the parcel, the treasure 
that you receive. 


““Farth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking, 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


There is a truth here, and yet how many are too poor 
to possess June or December, October or March,—poor 
of mind, poor of soul, poor of power and will to appreciate 
and make their own the lavish offerings of nature. Is 
heaven really given away? Is God to be had for the 
asking? Do not God and heaven have their price, 
bought with all that a man has and is? Do we not have 
to choose and will, and sacrifice something else, in order 
to make room in our lives for June, in order to bring the 
mind, the eye, the heart, to get June’s wealth? Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but if with every energy 
and effort we buy bread shall we have anything else but 
bread? 

Earth gets its price for what earth gives us, and God 
and heaven also. Everything in life that is of value has 
its price. What is really of worth is costly. We may 
think we know some exceptions. ‘There is friendship, 
fellowship, God’s gift to man, free as the air we breathe, 
as the sunlight that pours over the earth. But is it? 
Does not friendship, true friendship, cost something? 
Does it not cost a good deal—cost, indeed, in the measure 
of its worth? There are passing attractions, superficial 
acquaintances, that we may call friendship, that do not, 
. it is true, cost much. They are cheap articles. They 
come cheaply. But friendship, genuine friendship, has 
its cost—a cost in many sacrifices that it may live and 
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grow, cost of giving up other things to make room for it. 
If it is a living friendship, growing in strength, in value, 
it continues to cost. When it ceases to cost it ceases to 
be real. It may be a pleasant memory, a past friendship, 
but it is only a shadow. ‘The letter that we did not 
write, at some cost to ourselves, is the price we would not 
pay to keep friendship alive, to give it a body, to receive 
and to impart its inner values and inspirations. Yes, 
friendship has its cost, as has every real human relation- 
ship and tie; and are we not glad it is so? Would we 
really have it otherwise? Shall I offer offerings unto my 
friend, or to any I love, of that which doth cost me 
nothing? 

We can really get nothing that we do not pay for. 
Those things that seem to be most freely given, unstinted 
and unsparing, falling on us like the gentle dew from 
heaven, can yield to us their truest, deepest values, only 
as we in some way pay for them. All we have paid 
somehow comes back to us again, not only in that par- 
ticular friendship or relationship, but in our very power 
of friendship and of love. What we have put into it, that 
it is to us. What we have put into it becomes us. 

Life has attached great costs to the most valuable 
articles. Some people shun life’s greatest blessings 
because they will not pay the cost in suffering, in anxiety, 
in calls upon their time and strength. They deprive 
themselves forever of what God, nature, meant them to 
have, not always because they do not have the price, but 
because they grudge the payment. And so their life is 
forever abnormal, poor, thin, because they would not 
pay. They preferred cheaper articles—more of the 
material things of life, perhaps, more to eat and wear, 
more ease and comfort, better social position, more time 
to play. Verily they have their reward. 

Everything that is worth while costs. Do terse 
and the power of knowledge cost anything? Ask the 
student who uses his brain, who has given up his hours of 
pleasure, that he might know, that he might buy wisdom 
with his toil, that the treasures of the world’s richest 
thought and experience might be his, that his mind 
might be disciplined and informed. We talk sometimes 
of ‘“‘giving’”’ a boy or girl an education. But can you 
give any one an education? Must he not buy it for him- 
self, that hidden treasure, hard to dig, that nevertheless 
yields such joy to the seeker—joy of knowing, joy of 
understanding, joy of larger horizons, joy of life-meanings 
unfolding, joy of the conscious power of knowledge? 
No, we cannot give the boy or girl, the young man or 
woman, an education. Each must dig for it. Each 
must pay for it. 

Is it not a serious blunder when the home or the school 
attempts to do away with this fundamental condition 
of real knowledge? Sometimes we try to relieve the 
boys and girls from the necessity of paying the cost. We 
furnish them with crutches instead of inducing them to 
use their own mental and moral muscles. We work 
their problems for them, translate their languages, answer 
all their questions, carefully pick all the bones out of 
their mental provender. We try to furnish them an 
education already digested like a patent breakfast food 
for invalids. We make everything smooth and easy. 
Consequently what we succeed in giving them is a cheap 
article: Nor is the knowledge they secure really theirs. 
Only what boy or man pays for is really his own, part of - 
him, mind of his mind, tissue of his tissue. We take all 
the wrestle out of life, and then wonder that there is no- 
mental and moral vigor and strength. We smooth away — 
all difficulties, and then complain that there is no charac. 
ter and power in the rising generation. -We ¢ rage — 
our young people to think that they. must do what 
rest do, never paying any cost: that es may b 


abiding, orderly, and honorable; and then wonder that 
_ these young people do not become strong, virile citizens, 
resisting wrong in community and commonwealth and 
nation. We are unwilling that these young people should 
pay the price for life’s values. We try by various devices 
to save them from paying the price. We would pay it 
ourselves or let it go unpaid; and all the while they are 
failing to learn the stern life-lesson that everything which 
is worth while costs, that high living is high priced, that 
- only cheap articles can be obtained cheaply. Nothing 
7 of permanent worth can be given. Highest benefits can- 
‘not be conferred. If the law of love says, ‘‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,’’ it says also, ““Every man shall bear 
: his own burden,” and so also every child, in the measure 
of his ability, must learn to bear it, learn to pay the cost, 
learn to get life’s values through paying. _ 

Does honor cost anything? Ask the man or woman who 
has travelled its stern and narrow, straight path, though 
wide, inviting doors of laxity and indulgence have opened 
on every side. Ask those who have paid the price that 
they might be true to their conscience, true to their moral 
sense. Do ideals cost anything? Do integrity and fair- 
dealing and justice cost anything? Yes, they cost, and 
cost high. ‘They cost men and women personal advance- 
ment sometimes, material achievement. They cost men 
and women wealth sometimes, hard money that they 
might have had if they had not been quite so scrupulous. 
They cost men and women pleasant and easy relations 
with their neighbors sometimes. Sometimes they cost 
nations, peoples, material advantages, territory, prestige; 
yes, and sometimes they cost the life-blood of her citizens, 
paid willingly that their country’s honor might be 
unsullied, that justice might be done, that right might 
prevail. 

A man or woman’s highest ideal, his inward Christ, 
does not say to a man to-day necessarily, ‘‘Sell all that 
thou hast and give to the poor and follow me’’; but this 
secret inner ideal, the Voice in his soul, does say to him: 
“Follow me, though it cost you much. Spend generously 
of your thought, your energies, your life, all that you have 
and are, in my service. In Charles Rann Kennedy’s 
“The Servant in the House,’’ Manson, the servant, the 
Christ, is not satisfied with what the vicar and his wife 
Martha are willing to offer him for what he has done for 
the household. ‘Service suchas mine demands a greater 
recompense.” ‘“‘You may be sure,’ replies Martha, 
“that anything inreason’’— ‘It must go beyond that.” 
“Well, what do you ask?” ‘The uttermost obedience, 
loyalty, and love.” 

Jesus did not wish to discourage the life-builders when 
he bade them first count the cost. He simply did not 
want them to follow him under any illusion, thinking the 
5 gospel he preached a light and easy gospel, thinking its 
A values came cheaply, thinking the doors of the kingdom 

of life openéd wide without any admission price. It 
. cost to get in and keep in, and he wanted men and women 
to realize that cost. It had cost him a great deal to be 
true to his ideals. It had cost him home and kindred. 
It had cost him friends.. It had cost him popularity. He 
had paid for it in physical hunger and weariness, in dis- 
couragement, in a great loneliness of spirit. He was yet 
_ to pay more dearly for it still,—with his very life. Yet 

he saw that it was well worth the building, this tower of 
_ a man’s character, after the pattern shown on the mount 
of the spirit, the towering strength of a personality, 
_ built out of struggles and hopes and faith; that it was 
even more worth while to have a part in the building 
of the larger tower, the spiritual building, fit temple for 
the livi: d, an ennobled humanity, infinitely worth 
le, yes, but it cost. You will have to 
e in this, is what he would say. The 
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A ii material is costly. Are you willing to pay the 
price: 

Is it not so with all our plans and hopes and wishes, 
whether for ourselves or others, for our world? We want 
these things; but do we want them enough to pay for 
them, pay for them ourselves, make some sacrifice that 
they may be realities? This or that isn’t practicable, 
we say. It is all very well as an ideal, but it can’t be 
obtained, it can’t be achieved. Can it not, or is it really 
that we like other things better—our private interests, 
our convenience, our pleasures? Let us not play Ananias 
and Sapphira to that God within which each man and 
woman of us must face and face alone. If we will hold 
back part of the price, let us be honest enough with our 
God, with ourselves, to confess it to ourselves. Let us 
stand up and say frankly, squarely, to that inner God, 
Yes, I have the price by me; but I am not willing to pay it. 

The kingdom of God, as we have said, is not a place, 
not a church. It is a quality and a spirit in our life. 
It is an inner ideal commanding all our life. It is a 
kingdom that takes form outwardly in nobler and better 
human institutions. Men and women are buying the 
treasure of the kingdom when they sacrifice business 
interests to live up to an inner ideal of business, to be 
honorable and just and square in all their relations. 
Men and women are paying the cost of that kingdom 
when they sacrifice personal interests for their citizen- 
ship, when they surrender immediate advantage or gain 
in order to further the common good. Men and women 
are buying that kingdom when they give of their effort, 
their self-denying endeavors, their energies, and their 
means, to further the cause of the ideal in human life. 
Do you and I believe in the various agencies for upbuild- 
ing human life? What, then; are we giving not merely 
of our intellectual approval, our Amens and God-speeds, 
but of our time, our strength, our possessions, that these 
institutions, organizations, movements that strengthen 
human life may live and prosper? ‘The kingdom of God 
has many instrumentalities, many agencies. We cannot 
all join in the work of every one. But we can all join 
unselfishly in some of them. Christendom prays every 
Sunday, ‘“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth.” 
costs something, has to be bought, bought with human 
energies and sacrifices? Has the kingdom of God a price? 
Oh, yes, ithasaprice. It will come just about as quickly 
as the men and women of earth pay for it. If you and I 
want God’s kingdom on earth, we must build as well as 
beg, pay as well as pray. 

After all, are we'not glad to pay the price, our share of it, 
without stinting or grudging? Are we not glad to have 
our part in this world-building and share the expense? 
We could not respect ourselves, could we, if we did not 
make some sacrifices to get what we are all after, this 
better life for ourselves and for our fellow men and 
women. ‘The God-ideal in our hearts,—we do not wish to 
bring to it our poorest, our remnants, our left-overs, the 
time and the strength and the means for which we have 
no other use, after we have indulged all our own likings, 
secured all our own comforts and pleasures. We would 
be ashamed of that. Weare men and women. We want 
that kingdom of God. We have a great unselfish wish in 
our hearts, a wish that is larger than any of our own inter- 
ests, and we want to make it real. We want to do it. 
We don’t want some one else to do it. We will surely 
buy it at a price. We will not offer offerings to our God 
of that which costs us nothing. 


“Oh, happy Opportunity! to share 
In making life thus beautiful and fair.’’ 


FARMINGTON, ME. 


Do we realize that that kingdom we pray for. 
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Life. 


Give me’a taste of life! 
Not a tang of seasoned wine; 
Not the drug of an unearned bread; 
Not the grape of an untilled vine. 
The life that is really life; 
That comes from no fount afar, 
But springs from the toil and strife 
In the world of things as they are. 


Give me the whole of life! 

The joy, the hope, and the pain, 
. The struggle whose end is strength, 

The loss that is infinite gain. 

Not the drought of a cloudless sky, 
Not the rust of a fruitless rest; 

Give me the sun and the storm; 
The calm and the white sea crest. 


Give me the best of life! 

To live in the world with God, 

, Where the seed that is sown and dies 

{> Lifts a harvest over the sod, 

. Where beauty and truth are one, 
Where the right must have its way, 

Where the storm-clouds part for stars, 
And the starlight heralds the day. 


Give me the toil of life! 
The muscle and mind to dare, 
No luxury’s lap for my head, 
No idly won wealth to share. 
Whether by pick or plane, 
Whether by tongue or pen, 
Let me not live in vain; 
Let me do a man’s work among men. 
—Charles P. Cleaves, in Watchman-Examiner. 


The Unitarian Mission in Italy. 


GAETANO CONTE. 


It is a long time since I gave an account| P. Orano.’’ 


of our work to our English and American 
friends, and I have no doubt that the difficult 
conditions of Italy in the present hour have 
suggested the idea that our work has been 
damaged if not paralyzed by war. I am 
glad to assure the friends abroad that the 
actual difficult conditions of life have not 
ruined our work, at least in the measure 
everybody would have a right to think. If 
I should judge of the conditions of our work 
to-day, using a military expression, I would 
say: ‘‘A few positions lost, several gained, we 
go on progressing with undiminished energy 
and hope.” 

We were not able to hold the weekly meet- 
ings in Florence. There are too many pre- 
occupations, and my health was such that 
very often we thought that the end was 
near. We had also to interrupt the meetings 
in Rome because Mr. Murri went to live 
elsewhere for this winter; also the postal 
mission, that is our private correspondence, 
was lessened. A work like ours does not de- 
velop among old people, and those who are 
not yet old have almost all gone to serve 
in the army. Finally, on account of our 
financial limitations, we have not published 
either the ‘‘Echo of the Arno” or “TL, Eco 
degli Unitari d’ Italia.” If you add to these 
losses the reduction of contributions from 
some of our foreign friends, you have in view 
all the damage received by our work in this 
year of war. 
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Réville, Mazzini, Mamiani, Saffi, and other 
French and English writers. With such 
clear ideas and a good literary preparation, 
he showed a thoroughly religious and mission- 
ary spirit. He is now a member of our 
executive committee, a contributor to our 
review, and when the war will be over he 
will prove a very efficient help for our work. 

I have always been anxious to gain for our 
work the sympathy Zof the Hebrews. Some 
of the rabbis have furnished articles for our 
Riforma, but one among them I especially 
cared to gain to our cause—the lawyer 
R. Ottolenghi. He is one of the most 
cultured Hebrews of Italy, if not the most; 
is the greatest apologist of Israel in our 
country. I have on my desk two large 
volumes, of 1,220 pages each, written by 
him—“ Voci d’ Oriente.” With much histori- 
cal culture, with original and often very daring 
views, he examines that very wide spiritual 
movement by which Christianity severed its 
relations with Hebraism, assimilated Hellen- 
ism, became Roman and ecclesiastic and 
began to conquer the medieval world. 
Now he is with us and has shown his sym- 
pathy toward our work in a very practical 
way. He is serving on our executive com- 
mittee, and has given to us the entire edi- 
tion of a new book he is editing, “‘ Jesus and 
the Old and New Pharisees,” a book of almost 
600 pages, which will be sold for the total 
benefit of our review. 

Another day I received the following let- 
ter: “‘Dear Sir,—Thanks for the Rzforma 
Italiana. It is interesting to me. It is all 
a voice of sincerity and goodness. I shall 
subscribe for the current year and when I 
can I will send some article. Goon! (Signed) 
It was a very great surprise, 
because Paolo Orano is one of the most 
interesting personalities of the modern 
spiritual movement in Italy, and a reformer. 
The way was opened, and from this month 
on, a monthly article of Orano will appear 
in the Riforma. 

Our work among ladies is steadily improv- 
ing. At Turin the meetings are held as usual. 
These meetings unite Catholic and Protestant 
ladies. For those who know the conditions of 
Italy, this result exceeds every expectation. 
One of the young ladies who belongs to the 
Union, and is a teacher, under the influence 
of Mrs. Benso has organized a company of 
“Girl Guides,” or “ Camp Fire Girls.’ ‘The 
same lady last month travelled through a 
great part of Italy visiting the members of 
the Union, with great profit and no expense 
for the work. ‘Those ladies are also serving 
in every way possible for the Red Cross and 
working for the benefit of the wounded 
soldiers and for the families of those who 
have been called to the army. 

Besides our usual publications we have 
translated and published Dr. Hale’s ‘“‘The 
Man without a Country.” It was greatly 
welcomed by the government authorities, 
which supervise the diffusion of good litera- 
ture for the soldiers on the front and in hospi- 
tals. What a pity we could not afford to 
make a million copies! Another small and 
valuable publication will be ready in a few 
days. It is a collection of opinions on the 


But I am glad to say that we have gained | actual religious conditions of Italy, a little 


in other ways. 
the acquisition of some very excellent co- 
workers. 


I count among the gains | volume worth attention and study. 


Taking advantage of the insistent request 
for books for soldiers in the trenches and in 


Mr. Vincenzo Bonifazi, LL,.D., had become | hospitals, we have given almost all the stock 
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the tract No. 2, on the “ Unitarian Belief,” 
and we are in need of it. If a generous friend 
will send us twenty-five dollars, we can re- 
print 1,500 copies. We have also offered free 
of charge our Riforma, for the time of the war, 
to all soldiers who will ask for it. 

Finally, before closing this letter, I want to 
give a glimpse of our financial standing. I 
cannot give definite results; there are too 
many who wait till the last minute for their 
contribution. Still I am able to say that 
the Italian contribution to the work will 
be this year larger than ever, notwithstanding 
the fact that in our country everything has 
had an increase of thirty-five per cent. on the 
usual price. 

Contributions for this work may be sent 
by P.O. money order, or private check, to 
Rev. Gaetano Conte, 42 Viale Amedeo, 
Florence, Italy. 

FLorence, Iraty. 


The Booker T. Washington Memorial 
Fund. 


The trustees of Tuskegee Institute deserve 
support in their plans for raising this fund. 
It is needed for the efficient working of the 
famous Negro school. Tuskegee’s future 
hangs somewhat in the balance, now that 
its distinguished founder is gone; but his 
wise methods will be continued and trained 
instructors and wise trustees are standing 
loyally at their posts. More money is 
needed to fill the gap which has been left 
by Dr. Washington’s cessation of activity 
as a collector. 

The amount desired has been set at 
$2,000,000. Already over $600,000 has been 
subscribed. The colored people themselves 
are rising to the call and seem likely to do 
their part. This is as it should be. The 
colored race in the United States has had 
so much help in its struggles upward that 
its initiative and self-reliance have been 
left partly dormant. This has been so 
naturally and necessarily, but Negroes in 
our country now are the possessors of millions 
of dollars and are realizing their responsi- 
bilities as men among men in enterprises 
like this memorial fund. 

We note, in the prospectus of this fund 
project, that a portion of the money which is 
contributed by colored people will be used 
to erect “‘a tablet, or statue, or some such 
monument,” to Booker Washington, on the 
grounds of the institution which he loved. 
The late Charles Francis Adams, in his 
recent autobiography, pointed out certain 
inadequacies in Boston statues, and most 
intelligent persons agree that there has been 
a regrettable waste of metal and energy in 
this direction. Nevertheless, there are suit- 
able times and places for suitable statues, 
and the erection of a good portrait statue 
of the eminent Negro educator, on the 
Tuskegee grounds, would be of great value, 
quite as utilitarian as esthetic. It would 
stimulate the ideals of students, and the 
generous impulses of visitors. 

At this time of revival of Shakespeare 
memories, we may recall the eloquent ap- 
peal of Antony, that prince of special pleaders, 
and his dictum that “the evil that men do 
lives after them, the good is oft interred with 
their bones.” This rule has many excep- 
tions. The raising of this fund ought — 


imply one of them. It is for our citizens 
of all shades of color, reformers, educators, 


philanthropists, to say that Booker T. 
Washington’s beneficent influence shall be 
continued, long after his worn-out physical 
body has been laid to rest. 

Contributions may be sent to the order 
of Warren R. Logan, treasurer of Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 
CANTON. 


Marking the Church Bible. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It did me good to read the communication 
in the Register of April 13 on “‘ Marking the 
Church Bible.’”’ It had not occurred to me 
to try thus to check this offensive habit, and I 
rejoice that it occurred to some one. I sel- 
dom have used a pulpit Bible that had not 
been misused in the way described by your 
correspondent. Some time ago a member of 
the church that I served at the time gave it 
a handsome Oxford Bible. It was in my 
eyes a precious thing, but it had not been 
there a year before I discovered that some 
one—who it was I did not know, and did not 
wish to know—had marked it. I should 
not have thought of marking it myself! 
Why should a visiting minister have marked 
it? 


JouHN BALTzLy. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Magazines Wanted. 


Mrs. Emma M. Backus, corner 3d Avenue 
and 2d Street, North, St. Petersburg, Fla., a 
correspondent of mine for more than twenty 
years, would be glad to receive the magazine 
published by the Psychical Research Society, 
or any good literature on the same subject. 

We have asked for this in the Cheerful 
Letter, without result, and now venture to 
send her request to the Register. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
or Mr. VERNON STREET, Boston. 


Literature. 


Tue GEORGICS AND ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse by Theodore 
Chickering Williams, with an introduction 
by George Herbert Palmer. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. $1.—As 
Prof. Palmer says in his Introduction, “A 
peculiar pathos attaches to artistic work 
interrupted by death.”’ The last line written 
by Mr. Williams was the last line of this 
translation. It is a graceful monument to 
his memory, erected by himself. His kindly 
memory is indeed one to be cherished. The 
translation is delightful. It is in flowing 
verse of pure English, but everywhere the 
flavor of the Latin poet may be enjoyed, and 
the reader seems to breathe the air of ancient 
rural Italy. But, after all, it will be asked, 
what’s the good of it? Who wants to read 
these minor poems of a poet who even at his 
best was not so very great? Very likely the 
number of those who will read them will not 
be large; but those who do will find them 
very well worth while, for a number of 
reasons. One reason is because they are full 
of poetic feeling, expressed in delightfully apt 

nguage. That makes real poetry, which 
fu a aah. only the skilled 
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Latinist can get that from the original. 
Mere puzzling out the meaning does not 
give it. For those familiar with the original 
there is the additional pleasure of seeing 
a choice phrase of one tongue matched by 
one equally choice in another. It is beauty 
transformed, yet not disfigured. Again, 
there is a value, and a certain pleasure, in 
going to the source of much that is familiar 
to us in the poetic literature of later ages. 
Here great poets as well as small got many 
a hint. It takes us into the background 
of their minds. But there is yet more. 
Here, perhaps best of all, one can see, if he 
will, in what friendly and familiar fashion 
such a Roman as Virgil lived with his gods. 
Jupiter, Bacchus and Ceres, nymphs and 
dryads were to him not mere poetic em- 
bellishments. He may not have held all 
the tales of them which he relates to have 
been absolutely historical, but in some 
fashion, probably not too clearly defined, 
he felt the divine to be all about him. It 
was not so solemn a thought as to us, but 
helpful nevertheless. In his unassuming way 
Virgil is preacher and prophet. As is pointed 
out in the Introduction, there are three 
themes that underlie these poems,—pity, 
the value of work, and the hope for a better 
day. It is no slight thing to see in a poet 
untouched by Christianity the workings of 
such thoughts, largely foreign to the Roman 
mind as we have conceived it. 


TwELve Gates. A Study in Catholicity. 
By James H. Snowden. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 35 cents net.—A little 
treatise is here given on the picture in 
Revelation of the city lying four-square, 
with three gates on each of its four sides. 
This applies, says the author, whether we 
view the city as the kingdom of salvation 
and service on earth or as the kingdom of 
glory in heaven. He believes that God 
wants all his children to come home, and has 
made the entrance easy and possible for 
all. The book is a strictly orthodox sermon 
on the familiar theme of salvation. 


THe MAKING OF THE BIBLE. By Samuel 
M. Vernon. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 75 cents.—This shows glimmerings of 
liberal ideas about the Bible. The general 
purpose of the book is to show that the 
Bible is not infallible, but that, after all, it 
doesn’t make any difference to speak of. 
Regarded as a concession from some bul- 
wark of orthodoxy, it has value as a sign of 
the times. Aside from that it is not im- 
portant. 


Magazines. 

“In Shakespeare’s America’”’ is the title 
of an article by William Aspinwall Bradley 
reprinted in the Berea Quarterly for April. 
This Berea Quarterly is devoted to the in- 
terests of the people of the Southern Moun- 
tains which constitute ‘‘Shakespeare’s Amer- 
ica.” As President Frost explains, they 
have been ‘‘beleaguered by nature’’ and 
isolated in this vast region—without inland 
lakes or navigable streams—and lived on in 
the ways of colonial times. Bradley shows 
countless survivals of Shakespearian words 
and customs. To court is ‘“‘to talk,’ the 
past tense of help is “‘holp,’”’ and new words 
are coined much more freely than among 
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“book-larned folks.” Thus we hear of “the 
bean-eatingest boy’’ and the “workingest 
gal,” and in many places ‘Old Christmas” 
is observed, and a bridal couple will have 
an “‘infare.” 


The editors of the National Geographic 
Magazine have been fortunate in having 
for contributors to the last two numbers 
two ex-Presidents of the United States, who 
are not only distinguished in themselves, but 
also competent to treat the subjects about 
which they write. 
Ex-President Roosevelt reviewed Osborn’s 
Men of the Stone Age, with illustrations. In 
the March number Ex-President Taft’s ad- 
dress before the National Geographic So- 
ciety on “Great Britain’s Bread upon the 
Waters: Canada and Her Other Daughters”’ 
is printed with illustrations that carry it 
through more than fifty pages. Lhasa, that 
mysterious shrine of Buddhism, is beauti- 
fully illustrated with nineteen pictures. 
Finally, the telephone is the subject of a 
remarkable article showing the wonderful 
achievements made possible by this tiny 
bit of machinery. 


The leading feature of the May Century is 
a story entitled “Enoch Soames,” by the 
famous English essayist and wit, Max Beer- 
bohm. ‘‘Enoch Soames’’ is a satire on the 
literary England of the eighteen-nineties. 
“Military Training for Our Youth” is the 
subject of an article by George Creel, the well- 
known publicist, who urges us to follow the 
examples of Australia and Switzerland. 
In ‘‘The Mind of the Child,’ H. Addington 
Bruce contends that psychology means more 
to the welfare of humanity than any other 
science and has vindicated its claim to pri- 
macy in the revelations it has made regarding 
the mental life of childhood. He sketches a 
method of dealing with children in such a 
way as to insure normal development. 

Arthur Gleason’s “Flies” is a vivid sketch, 
half fiction, half fact, picturing the infinite 
deadly dulness of the war,—‘‘like water drip- 
ping on a rock.” “France, 1916” is a study 
of the French mind during the second year of 
the war, by John Palmer, the English critic. 
Mr. Palmer explains the unsuspected France 
the war has revealed to the world. 

Lawrence Perry’s “Through Fire” is a 
good old-fashioned story of daredevil heroism. 
“The Judgment of the Thorntons,” by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, tells what befell a sophisti- 
cated sentimentalist from the city amid a 
clan of primitive New Englanders. Willa 
Sibert Cather contributes a story entitled 
‘“The Bookkeeper’s Wife.” ‘That the ancient 
Romans were past masters of dry farming is 
the argument of Prof. J. Russell Smith, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in ‘‘The Dry 
Farmers of Rome.’ ‘They succeeded where 
thus far our farmers and experimenters have 
failed. Dr. Smith shows how these old 
Roman methods can be applied to our mod- 
ern American needs, to our great advan- 
tage. ‘‘The Leatherwood God,” the new 
serial novel by William Dean Howells deal- 
ing with life in Ohio eighty years ago, reaches 
its second instalment in the May number. 
Stephen Whitman’s serial, ‘‘Children of 
Hope,” comes to an end, Other features in- 
clude poems by Amelia Josephine Burr, Sara 
Teasdale, William Rose Benét, and Gertrude 
Cornwall Hopkins, and a series of portraits 
of Sir Herbert Tree in Shakespearian parts. 


In the February number © 
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Tommy Thoms. 


ANNIE M. L. HAWES. 


“Ves, Tommy Thoms is pretty good,” 
And that is all they’ll say, 

Because he has this naughty trick,— 
Tommy will run away. 


If he is playing in the yard, 
He goes outside the gate, 
And off to call on Jack and Jill, 
And then for school is late. 


Instead of coming home from school, 
As good boys always do, 

He wanders down to Haystack Farm, 
To visit with Boy Blue. 


And when we all to drive would go, 
Down on the beach at Rye, 

Tommy has gone to see Bopeep, 
And never asked, “May I?” 


O Tommy Thoms, O Tommy Thoms, 
We know what we will do,— 

We'll send you to the Woman Wise 
Who lives in the Big Shoe. 


She has so many boys and girls 
They have to stay in bed, 

And all they have to eat, you know, 
Is broth without the bread. 


Yes, Tommy Thoms, yes, Tommy Thoms, 
In bed you'll have to stay, 

Until you promise us that you 
No more will run away. 


Dusty Gray-Boy. 


Dusty Gray had a habit of losing himself 
in whatever he was doing. When he was 
playing football, that was the only thing he 
thought of. He did his arithmetic in the 
same way. He lost himself in the lesson. 
Half the boys in Miss Anderson’s room were 
brighter than Dusty, but his trick of thinking 
of nothing but the lesson in lesson-time often 
gave him a decided advantage. 

All the boys liked Miss Anderson except the 
four in the northeast corner. These four 
were given to mixing play with work, con- 
sequently they were often obliged to study 
during playtime. One morning the arith- 
metic problems were unusually difficult. 
The class had tried them several times and 
failed. Even the girls were looking restlessly 
around the room. Dusty alone still pored 
over his problems. 

“Took at Dusty,” giggled Ned Parker, 
who was one of the four exceptions in the 
northeast corner. Mud Murdock, Tug Call, 
and Reddy Ross glanced over at Dusty and 
grinned. 

Miss Anderson looked severely at Ned. 
“Edward Parker and Sterling Gray may 
change seats at once,’”’ she said in a crisp, 
decisive tone that made Ned gather up his 
books and papers in a hurry and start sheep- 
ishly down the aisle. 

But Dusty had not heard a word that was 
said. His face was flushed and he was jot- 
ting down figures with a little stub of a 
pencil. Problem number 8 was conquered. 
Ned came and stood by his side for a mo- 
ment, but Dusty still kept on jotting down 
small, neat figures. 

“‘Sterling,’”’ said Miss Anderson in a 
louder tone, ‘‘will you please change seats 
with Edward?” 

“Ves, Miss Anderson,” said Dusty, and 
he gathered up his belongings and a’ mo- 
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ment later was toiling away at problem 9 
in his new seat. 

Mud, Tug, and Reddy looked at each other 
with broad grins. Then when Miss Ander- 
son began to write words on the blackboard, 
Tug coolly took the paper with problem 8 
on it from Dusty’s desk, copied it, and passed 
it around to his friends. He did the same 
thing with problems 9 and 10. ‘The four 
boys in the northeast corner were the only 
ones who were dismissed on time. Miss 
Anderson looked as if she were disappointed 
about something, and she did not smile into 
Sterling’s eyes as she usually did when he 
beat the arithmetic. 

There were forty-five pupils in Miss 
Anderson’s room, and of course forty-five 
spelling papers were too many for her to cor- 
rect in fifteen minutes, so each one passed his 
paper to the neighbor at his right, who acted 
as critic. Dusty was weak in spelling, and 
the words in the afternoon lesson were many 
and difficult. But Tug passed his paper back 
to him with a big red 100 neatly printed at 
the top. Dusty grinned happily. Then the 
pupils who had missed began to spell orally to 
Miss Anderson. A queer expression gleamed 
in Dusty’s bright black eyes and he thought- 
fully took out his spelling-book. 

“T had two wrong,’ he reported when 
Miss Anderson asked for bis average. 

Tug’s blue eyes grew round with surprise. 
Dusty was busily writing the misspelled 
words twenty times on his pad and did not 
glance at him. 

At the end of a week the northeast cor- 
ner said that Dusty was a queer chap, but 
that he was quite ‘“‘square.’”’ Then Miss 
Anderson adopted the honor system. At 
3.30 she asked the pupils who had not 
whispered or broken any school laws to 
stand and be dismissed. Mud, Tug, and 
Reddy liked the plan. The first day they 
jumped up before Miss Anderson had 
finished her question. As Tug reached the 
dressing-room he looked back. Dusty was 
sitting quietly in his seat. Tug grew red. 
He remembered that he had teased Danny 
into a conversation during the geography 
study-hour. He stood still for a moment, 
then he shuffled to his seat and waited to be 
dismissed with Dusty. 

All the northeast corner stayed the second 
day. Miss Anderson kept them a full half- 
hour, too, but in some queer way they felt a 
good deal happier than they had done when 
they went out promptly. 

The northeast corner made a record the 
next day. It was a very difficult thing to do, 
too. Reddy began to whisper five times, 
and Tug pinched himself when he started 
to laugh out. When Dusty carelessly left 
his problems where they tempted Mud’s 
eyes, Mud leaned forward and laid his geog- 
raphy over the paper. Oh, yes, it was about 
the hardest day that Tug and Reddy and Mud 
had spent in school. But Miss Anderson 
was very pleasant and, to the northeast 
corner’s great astonishment, they really 
understood the problems when they listened 
with both ears and minds alert. 

At 3.15 Miss Anderson smiled at the 
northeast corner, “Sterling, Thomas, 
George, and Morris may be dismissed,” she 
said. ‘You have set the rest of the school 
a high standard of honor.” 

Tug, Mud, Red, and Dusty looked at her 
with surprised eyes for a moment, then they 
tramped to the door. 
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brown face. 
Dusty here, doesn’t it?’’ he drawled. 7) 
The northeast corner said, “Sure, that’s 
right!” and slapped Dusty joyously on the 
back.— Mary Davis, in The Continent. 


Mrs. Redbird’s Fright. 


Little Mrs. Redbird sat on her four pretty 
greenish eggs in her snug little nest in the 
tree-top. She sat, and sat, and waited. Day 
after day she kept the pretty eggs warm 
with the soft downy feathers on her little 
warm body, and day after day she listened 
to Mr. Redbird as he sat on a branch and 
sang to her to keep up her courage, for soon 
there would be some tiny baby birds in the 
nest. 

“How very handsome Mr. Redbird looks 
in his scarlet suit with the black sleeves and 
black coat-tails,’’ Mrs. Redbird thought; 
and, sighing, she looked at her own dull 
dress of grayish green. 

“Wouldn’t I just love a bright pretty 
dress to match my husband’s,” she said 
wearily, while a tear dropped on one of the 
little eggs in the nest. ‘‘I’ll rig the children 
up that way, anyhow, when they hat 

Poor tired little Mrs. Redbird settled her- 
self as comfortably as she could over the 
eggs, and listened to the leaves rustling 
around her. Mr. Redbird had stopped 
singing and flown away; she felt very drowsy 
until suddenly she heard the leaves saying,— 

‘“‘Why, how gayly you are dressed, Mrs. 
Redbird!” 

She looked down at her feathers,—to 


her great astonishment they were just as - 


bright and gay as those of her husband. 

“Why! why!” she gasped. ‘How quickly 
they changed!” 

A crowd of people came into the woods 
and surrounded the tree. 

“Oh, look! There’s a scarlet tanager on 
its nest; let’s climb up and take a picture of 
it,’ she heard a deep voice say. . “That 
brilliant coloring would attract anybody’s 
notice.” 

There was a great deal of confusion, and 
poor Mrs. Redbird trembled on the nest as 
she felt the tree shaking, and somebody 
poked a big box-like thing near her nest, its 
great eye snapping in her face. 

“Worse and worse,” thought distracted 
Mrs. Redbird, as she was poked off the nest 
to show the eggs that were under her. 

She flew around, fluttering and crying, for 
what seemed a long, long time before those 
noisy, bothering great people climbed down 
the tree and walked away. 

Mrs. Redbird felt eyes upon her from all 
directions. Big birds flying overhead peeped 
at her through the leaves. 

“Oh, dear,’”’ she sobbed, ‘‘they did not see 
me when I wore my dull green dress. Now 
their bright eyes see me from everywhere. 
I’m afraid they’ll hurt my babies.” ti 

The next thing Mrs. Redbird knew, the 
egg-shells were cracking and the baby Red: 
birds were coming out. 

In a very short time their little bare pic 
were covered with red and black gee 
to their mother’s surprise. ‘ 

“Oh, ob,” she wailed, when they 


last year’s babies in dull green feathers?” 
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For no sooner did seein 
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4 T ptedditressea pice mektand Same them. 
Poor mother Redbird barely escaped with 
‘herown’ life. 

She uttered heart-rending cries of distress, 
and woke,—to find that it was all a dream, 
and that she still wore the same dull green 
clothes and sat on the little eggs that would 
hatch out babies which would wear a dull, 
inconspicuous dress like her own. 

“My poor, patient little Mrs. Redbird,” 
said Mr. Redbird, suddenly appearing with 
a dainty morsel for her to eat. 

“Oh, I am so glad I wear a dull dress,” 
sigked Mrs. Redbird happily, eating the de- 
licious bit Mr. Redbird had brought her. 

As he flew away she watched his flaming 
red suit, which could be seen a long distance. 

The leaves overhead still rustled, and this 
time they seemed to say to her, ‘‘ Wise 
Mother Nature will hide you and the little 
ones safely, while you need protection; and 
will give you greenish clothes to wear among 
the green leaves.”"—Louse M. Haynes, in 
Sunday School Times. — 


Patty’s Penny. 


Oh, the beauty of that store window! 
Patty Price stood before it with her brown 
eyes round with anticipation of good things 
to come. Her bare toes burrowed into the 
sand and stones without feeling their hard- 
ness, her two short braids quivered with 
excitement, and one little brown hand 
clasped tightly the penny that was to pur- 
chase so much happiness. 

What should it be? One thing she knew, 
—it was to be candy, for it was so long since 
she had tasted any that her mouth watered 
for it. From the chocolate sticks, so tempt- 
ing in their rich brownness, her eyes turned 
to the gayly-colored papers of peppermint 
and wintergreen lozenges, and then strayed 
on to brighten into determination as she saw 
a box of colored candy marbles, such beau- 
tiful marbles;—and six for one cent! ‘Two 
for each of us,’ said Patty to herself, for 
she was a generous little soul, and always 
remembered little brother and sister at 
home. 

So intent was she on her choice that she 
did not hear the sound of wheels, nor did 
she see her good friend, the rural postman, 
jump from his delivery wagon with the big 
mail-bag in his hand. But he saw her, and 
his jolly face broadened into a smile as he 


] 

: said :— 

) “Hulloa, Patty! Going to buy Miss 

c Brown out?” ‘ 
She turned, smiling brightly, and an- 


swered, “‘Hulloa, Mr. Rice.” 


hand confidingly into the big one held out 
to her, saying, ‘‘See what I found this morn- 
ing,” and, opening the other hand, dis- 
played the moist treasure within. 
_ “Why, let’s see that penny, Patty,” said 
the postman, with a twinkle in his brieiti'e eye. 
“Why, that looks just like the one I lost 
yesterday afternoon!” 
_ Then it was Mr. Rice’s penny, and not hers 
at Mery Poor ‘Patty! her heart seemed to 
; m into her feet, it was such a 
Well, one thing certain, 
buying candy right under 
penny that he had said 


Then she went up to him, and slipped one 


es 
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man went on into the office, never thinking 
again of his joking words. 

She would go and ask mother if she ought 
to give it back tohim. Mother always knew 
what.it was best to do. So in haste she 
came into the room where her mother sat 
mending little garments in all stages of dilap- 
idation, and, with words tumbling over one 
another in their hurry, and with some tears, 
finally made herself understood. 

Mrs. Price put her arm around Patty, 
and drew her close, while her other worn 
hand gently smoothed the roughened hair. 

“Mother knows it’s hard to give it up, 
dear, when you have so few pennies to spend 
for yourself, and she’s sorry for her little 
girl. But mother knows, too, that you do 
not want anything that does not belong to 
you, and that you will be a brave girl and 
give the penny to Mr. Rice as he comes along. 
There he comes up the street now!” 

Patty gave her mother a kiss, wiped some 
tears away, and hurried out to the gate 
where Mr. Rice spied her standing as he 
came driving along. He saw her little out- 
stretched hand, and, as he reined up his 
horse, heard her childish voice, ‘“Here’s 
your penny, Mr. Rice.”’ 

For the first time he remembered his 
words at the office. 

“Why, Patty, child,’ he began, ‘did 
you think I really meant that that was the 
penny I lost? Bless your heart, I lost my 
penny in a village ten miles away. Now 
run right off and spend that one quick before 
any one else claims it.’”’ And with a hearty 
laugh and a “get up there’’ to his old horse 
he drove off. 

Mrs. Price, watching from the window, 
smiled and said, “I guess it’s all right,’’ as 
she saw Patty’s flying feet disappearing 
down the street, and a little later she was 
sure, for Patty burst in vehemently, de- 
manding: ‘‘Where’s Ruth and Bennie? I’ve 
got something for them.”’ 

Then, with a big hug for her mother: ‘He 
was just joking, mother, and I didn’t have 
to give it to him at all. But I’m glad I did 
what you told me to, for I feel lots better 
inside.” 

And mother said, ‘‘I knew you would.” 
Georgia M. Root, in Congregationalist. 


The Boy who Forgot to Wash his Face. 


This boy forgot, very often, to wash his 
face. "There were a number of children at 
his house, who had to have their faces 
washed for them, so the mother could not 
attend to his. He had a fine little wash- 
cloth of his own that his grandmother had 
knitted, but he often forgot to use it. 

This special morning the child ate jam for 
breakfast. He was very untidy indeed, for 
there was jam on his blouse and on the tip 
of his nose and on his mouth when he finished 
breakfast. But he never remembered to 
use his wash-cloth, and he jumped down 
from the table and ran outdoors to play. 

Just outside the door, on a tree in the 
garden, hung the child’s yellow canary in a 
pretty gilt cage. The bird was very tame. 
When the child whistled and put his finger 
in the cage, the yellow canary was taking a 
bath. It had a white saucer full of crystal 
water, and it dipped its little body down and 
in and lifted up its head with the drops 
shining on its feathers like diamonds in a 
gold setting. 
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So that child went farther on, until he 
came to his pussy cat sitting in the path. 
She had nearly always followed the child, 
running after a string and ball which he 
carried in his pocket for her to play with. 
This morning the pussy cat would not so 
much as look at the child. She was very 


busy indeed washing the milk from her 


face. She did not even purr when the 
child stroked her furry back. 

So the child went still farther on, until he 
came to the pond at the end of the garden 
where the ducks lived. His pockets were 
full of bits of bread for the ducks. He often 
tossed their breakfast out into the water, and 
the ducks swam to him and gobbled up 
the crumbs in their bills and quacked 
“Thank you.” 
seem to see their breakfast. Away across 
at the other end of the pond they were dipping 
their glossy sides down in the water, until 
all the child could see was the tips of their 
pointed tails. Then they lifted themselves 
out of the water and shook a shower of drops 
from their green feathers. ‘The ducks were 
taking their morning baths. 

“T wonder why no one will play with me?”’ 
thought the child. 

Then he looked down in the mirror of the 
pond and he saw that he had not washed his 
face. 

“Why, perhaps it is because I am dirty,” 
he said. 

And the child ran home to use his grand- 
mother’s wash-cloth.—Carolyn _ | Sherwin 
Bailey, in the Child’s_Hour. 


The Goat Comes First. 


Switzerland is the only country in the 
world where the goat.is placed ahead of all 
other animals, and even of human beings. 
If a boy plagues a goat, he can be fined and 
sent to jail. If a person meets a goat on a 
path and drives him aside, he can be arrested. 
If a goat enters the yard of a person not his 
owner, and is hit with a club or stone, the 
person guilty of the offence must pay thirty 
cents. If a railroad train sees a goat on a 
track, the train must halt until the animal 
can be coaxed to remove himself. ‘There’s 
many a boy in America who wishes he were 
a goat in Switzerland.— Weekly Witness. 


Do not repair another man’s fence until 
you have seen to your own.—A frican Proverb. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, of in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
Vice-PresiDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crierx, Rev, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, ‘Georse R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. a RS De Normandie, 
George Wy Yow Nathaniel, T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr. + illiam ‘es F cars ge) Rev. 


Syda i: Snow, 
Z PARKE B, me Pre ‘ce id 
sr Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


To-day the ducks did not - 
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The Shrine. 


(To THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES.) 


KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


The day is long, slow lag our pilgrim feet, 
We miss morn’s hour where joy and laughter meet, 
And evening bells our sadder thoughts repeat. 


With open door beside the dusty way, 
A shrine invites where all may come to pray, 
And drop the burden of the toilsome day. 


O Spirit Great that holds both large and small, 
O Love Divine that comes before we call, 
Thy tender presence broods upon us all. 


Like children holding to the hand most dear, 
We onward go rejoicing, for we hear 
The bells of evening pealing sweet and clear. 


New York Letter. 


“As the year turns into spring and fine 
weather speaks its seductive invitation to 
out-of-doors, we may need an especial re- 
minder of the sacredness which should in- 
vest our common hour of Sunday worship. 
To our fathers that Sabbath time was holy, 
that worship a duty. We are not to fall 
short of theirexample. We know that if ever 
voices from on high speak to our inward ear, 
if ever we are lifted above the press and 
strain of life, it is likely to be when with our 
fellow-worshippers we lay our spirit open 
to the Holy Spirit, and with them aspire to 
a deeper union with the Source of grace. 
Such an hour has its attractiveness and its 
joy too; and once we see it aright, we shall 
seldom set it aside for any attractiveness or 
joy of another sort.”’ 

The above words from a recent church 
calendar, which many, will recognize as that 
of All Souls’, New York, so aptly expresses a 
sentiment dear to the hearts of all church 
attendants that it is here given as an inspir- 
ing introduction to this letter. Everywhere 
we see materialism in the saddle and the 
human soul, driven and wearied, forget- 
ting it has wings. The morning sleep, the 
walk, the auto ride, the dinner, are given 
as palpable and all-sufficient excuses for 
neglecting the hour of Sunday worship. 
Mr. Sullivan’s noble words remind us not only 
of our obligation to the church, but still more 
of the privilege which the service offers. 
Recent sermons of Mr. Sullivan’s have been 
on the subjects ‘‘Severity and Meekness,”’ 
“The Method of Jesus,” ‘‘Joy as a Gift 
of the Spirit,’ ‘‘The Religious Attitude 
Toward Evil,” ‘‘Personality Triumphant.” 

All Souls’ Alliance Branch has completed 
a successful year and points to a new con- 
stitution as one of the year’s achievements. 
The social life of the church has claimed 
especial attention, and plans are already be- 
ing made for “Social Hours” next autumn. 
A pleasant innovation has also been made in 
arranging for a hospitality committee to 
greet or to introduce strangers after the Sun- 
day service. 

The Red Cross committee, which has 
been working diligently and efficiently all 
winter, has made a large number of articles 
for wounded soldiers, including many shirts 
for which money was generously donated. 

The Lenox Avenue Church had a notable 
deviation from its usual Sunday sermon on 
April 2, when Commander Evangeline Booth 
spoke on ‘‘ The Work of the Salvation Army.” 


The Gitistian Rea 


Recent sermons by Dr. Wright have been on 


““Conscience: What is it?” “‘Immortality— 


Historically Considered,”’ ‘‘Mysticism’s Self- 
criticism,’’ and “‘Shakespeare’s Humanism.”’ 
Dr. Wright is announced to speak at Tremont 
Temple on May 22, on ‘‘The Liberal Note 
in Modern Poetry.’”’ The Alliance Branch, 
which is carrying on its work with its usual 
bright and energetic spirit, gave recently, 
an entertainment of Shakespearian tableaux 
and songs, followed by dancing. That their 
full quota for The Alliance Endowment 
Fund might be raised, a lecture was given at 
the home of Mrs. Voight by Miss Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, on ‘“‘ New Movements in Modern 
Poetry.”’ Their full share of the fund is now 
complete. It is to be hoped that all Alliance 
branches will do as well. The Neighbor- 
hood Dancing Class has been maintained 
during the winter and spring, and a concert 
and dance was recently given in aid of voca- 
tional work of Day and Home School for 
Crippled Children. The social activities 
of the church will close for the season on 
May 19, with a strawberry festival and 
dramatic entertainment. 

The news of the death of Miss Anna IL. 
Wentz on April 25 came to us all as a sad 
surprise, for through the six weeks of her ill- 
ness there had been no thought but of her 
ultimate recovery. Then came the revelation 
of the courageous fight she had long been 
making to hold her own against the subtle 
influences that sap strength and undermine 
vitality. The past year had given her friends 
many indications that she worked to ex- 
haustion, and a month’s leave for recupera- 
tion was granted her. This proved to be 
only the beginning of the end, and now her 
ideals of faithful and loving service are 
surely meeting fulfilment in the life which is 
now hers. Brief services were held at the 
home of her brother in Flatbush, where she 
had been devotedly cared for during her ill- 
ness. Mr. Harvey of the Fourth Church, 
of which Miss Wentz was a member, gave a 
brief address, and Mr. Fairley, Mr. Brun- 
dage, and Mr. Lathrop took part in the ser- 
vice. ‘The body was taken for its last resting- 
place to her old home at Meadville, Pa., 
where most of her family still live. Here 
services were held in the Unitarian church, 
largely attended by many who had known 
and loved her in years past. Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist conducted the services, assisted 
by Dr. Barber and Prof. Christie. It seemed 
fitting that these services should be held in 
the place where for many years she had 
lived and worked—ten years as a teacher in 
the public schools, then two years as a 
teacher in a school for stenography, follow- 
ing which she held the position of stenog- 
rapher in two of the leading manufactur- 
ing firms. 

Miss Wentz became a Unitarian in early 
life, worked actively in The Alliance, and 
it was through her association there that 
her attention was directed to the Tucker- 
man School. Feeling that ‘‘life is more than 
meat,’’ she decided to give up her well- 
paid position with the manufacturing firm 
and devote herself to work more in accord 
with her tastes and with that spirit of ser- 
vice which was fundamental in, her nature. 
Accordingly she took the Tuckerman School 
course, finishing it in 1911. Just at this time 
the New York League, filled with progressive 
ideas for the New York Headquarters, was 
in search of a woman who could serve as | 


assistant to the secretary, who could serve 
the interests of The Alliance in an efficient 
manner, and who had the cause of Unitarian- 
ism at heart. Miss Wentz was heartily rec- 
ommended for this position by the Tucker- 
man School, was elected, and assumed her 


duties in September, 1911. Since that time 
to her last illness she served the Conference 
and the League with efficiency, faithfulness, 
and intelligent devotion. Added to her 
qualities of usefulness she had a gentle and 
pleasing personality, which won her many 
friends. Having the true mother-heart, 
she was devoted to children and loved to 
work among them. Her memory will be 
cherished by many for her “‘little nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness and of love.’’ 
i J6i 


Southern Letter. 


Rev. George Gilmour, minister of the church 
in Dallas, Tex., gave the keynote of the 
inspiration of all of our church work in his 
sermon preached on ‘‘Go-to-Church Sunday,” 
when he said, ‘‘He has the right kind of 
religion who has the moral courage to follow 
the inner conscience, or the Voice of God, 
every hour of every day, in business or 
wherever he may be.” That is a good 
standard for us to rally to. This meeting 
was well attended, and a number of stran- 
gers listened to this address and also to the 
two on the preceding Sundays, on William 
Penn and James Russell Lowell. The adult 
class of the Sunday-school is studying 
“The Development of Christian Thought 
during the Period of the Early Christian 
Fathers,” under the leadership of Mr. Willis. 
The Young People’s Religious Union has just 
reviewed ‘The Far Country” with Mrs. 
Lennington, and The Alliance has had 
an interesting business meeting, at which the 
Endowment Fund was discussed. Later in 
the month a supper was served and a pleasant 
evening enjoyed by the coming together of 
the families of the church. The Literary 
Class was entertained by Mrs. George 
Gilmour and Mrs. White, and at this meeting 
Mrs. Stenger read ‘‘Her Husband’s Wife,” 
by Augustus Thomas. An expression of 
sincere affection and appreciation was voiced 
by Mrs. Turner on behalf of The Alliance 
for the devoted and untiring service of the 
president, Mrs. Gilmour, and also a tribute 
to Mrs. Georgia Stenger for her achieve- 
ment and assistance for the cause. 

While Houston claims to have “nothing 
startling’? to report, it is making steady 
progress and getting new people interested 
in the work. The daily paper has pub- 
lished the sermons of the minister, Rev. 
Thomas Clayton, and he has received many 
letters from people whose interest has been 
aroused in this way. The Alliance held a 
successful Easter bazaar, and also gives 
monthly suppers at the homes of the mem- 
bers, which are largely attended. A success- i 
ful musical was given at the home of the a 
Sunday-school superintendent, Dr. W. D. 7) 
Whipple, and the people are very hopeful of 
the future. On Palm Sunday Mr. Clayton 
preached on “History and Significance of the 
Cross’’ and the subject for Easter Sunday was 
“Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? What 
the Disciples really see?’’ 

Austin is peculiarly fortunate in 
able to have not one but re thal 
its adult class in the a 


Parc es ‘topic! ‘under discussion will 
be introduced by a specialist in that par- 
ticular line of thought. The outline of work 
for April is very interesting, beginning with 
“Evolution and the Bible,” by the minister, 
“ ‘Rev. Daniel M. Wilson. This is to be fol- 

lowed by ‘‘The Tyranny of Certain Tradi- 
i tional Forms of Thought,” by J. E. Pearce, 
, then “Altering Human Nature,” by Dr. H. 
Y. Benedict, “The Religion of Socialism,” by 
Dr. A. B. Wolfe, and April 30, “‘‘ Whosoever 
shall lose“his life shall save it,’ interpreted 
from the Standpoint of a Psychologist,” 
Dr. A. C. Ellis. 

It has been a splendid treat for the church 
in Oklahoma City to have Rev. Channing 
Brown with them for a time, and the people 
there fully appreciate his untiring and 
effective work among them. The American 
Unitarian Association buttons are awarded 
for promptness among the children of the 
Sunday-school, and ten of the pupils have 
won them, while three classes have had their 
photographs taken for perfect attendance. 

- Success is always welcome, and the 
Chattanooga Alliance is feeling particularly 
happy over a successful year, and with the 
treasury well supplied they hope to be able 
to have some much-needed improvements 
made in the church auditorium and send 
their president, Mrs. Charles Loftin, to the 
Conference at Richmond, Va. The last 


social event of this church was a cafeteria |; 


supper, which added something to the 
treasury and a great deal to the social en- 
joyment of all present. 

The work of the Church of the Messiah in 
Louisville, Ky., continues to be active and 
successful. The March meeting of the Lay- 
man’s League was well attended, over 
eighty being present. A Coffee Social was 
given in the church parlors by The Alliance 

_to secure contributions from individual 
members toward the Endowment Fund, 
and about thirty dollars was realized, which, 
added to the twenty-five already sent from 
the treasury, makes their contribution about 
fifty-five dollars. The twentieth annual 
meeting will be held this month, and in these 
years The Alliance has grown from forty- 
three charter members to one hundred and 
forty to-day, the Junior Alliance having 
joined the Senior Branch; and the ever- 
increasing membership has gained for them 
the honor of having a director. The record 
of work accomplished since its organization 
is very satisfactory, over twelve thousand 
dollars of its earnings having gone for de- 
nominational work alone. The Post-office 
Mission, which began in 1897 with one cor- 
respondent, now has one hundred and four. 
They hope to send a delegate to the Confer- 
ence at Richmond. The death of Mrs. 

John R. Lewis has cast a great sorrow over 
4 the members of The Alliance and the church. 
Mrs. Lewis has filled the office of recording 
secretary for twenty years. Always in her 
place unless prevented by illness, loyal and 
efficient, ever ready with valuable suggestion 
and encouragement, she will be greatly 
missed. Another note of sadness is the resig- 
nation of the minister, Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
to accept the pulpit in Lynn, Mass. Mr. 
Savage has been in Louisville six years, and 
* in that time has become endeared to not 


hens eg but the community. 
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May his successor take up the work with the 
same vigor, earnestness, and reverence 
which are the attributes of Mr. Savage. 

A. H. B. 


Anna L. Wentz. 


The news of the death of Miss Anna L. 
Wentz on April 25 came as a great shock to 
her many friends in Boston and vicinity. 
Miss Wentz entered the Tuckerman School 
in January, 1910. Coming from a business 
life in which she had been very successful, 
she brought the training of office experience 
to the new and untried situation. Op- 
portunity for living at the Elizabeth Peabody 
House was found, and Miss Wentz became 
private secretary to Mrs. Eva W. White, 
the head of the Settlement. She also en- 
gaged at once in teaching in the West Som- 
erville Sunday-school, where memories of 
her loving service are yet fresh in the hearts 
of the children and parents. 

Although entering school at mid-year and 
beginning many new duties, Miss Wentz im- 
mediately joined the regular classes of the 
Tuckerman School and was happy in the 
study of the truths she had been seeking 
while affiliated with another fellowship. 
She graduated in the class of 1912. Her 
gentle, gracious spirit, her love for humanity 
and especially for little children, and her zeal 


in representing the faith which had become 
dear, all gave her a place in the hearts of the 
friends whom she served and with whom she 
rejoiced to work. 

Upon leaving Boston, Miss Wentz ac- 
cepted the position of secretary in the New 
York Headquarters of the denomination, 
where she remained until her recent illness. 
The same cheerful manner and earnest zeal 
marked the work of the graduate that had 
illumined the work and life of the student; 
and to the duties in East 2oth Street she gave 
the devotion and ability that had earlier 
marked her success. 

So has passed on the first from the band of 
faithful souls who have shared in the work 
and in the inspiration of the Tuckerman 
School; and there has been left behind a 
lasting memory of a loved and loving friend 
whose work was well done. 


The Alliance Endowment Fund. 


The Alliance Endowment Fund of $25,000 
is nearly completed. $21,390.63 have been 
contributed, and $2,000 more have been 
promised on condition that the other $2,000 
needed are raised between now and the annual 
meeting of The Alliance on May 24. 

This has been a year of consecrated Uni- 
tarian generosity. Star Island has been 
purchased, the needs of the Unitarian As- 
sociation have been met, continued life has 
been made possible to the stricken Canadian 
churches. Every Alliance woman is asked 
to help with this last $2,000 needed for the 
Endowment Fund. A very large propor- 
tion of the Eastern branches have contri- 
buted, and many responses have come from 
more distant Alliance women. Now the 
time has come for the final pull. Sometimes 
these last dollars are slow in coming. Let 
us all help, let all those of us who have con- 
tributed send a little more, let those of us 
who have once put this appeal aside consider 
it favorably now, and let us decide that the 
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missionary work which Unitarian women 
can do, and are doing, is worthy of our sup- 
port and our sacrifice. The fund has 
reached the stage where a flood of small con- 
tributions will carry it easily to its goal. 
We would make of the annual meeting this 
year a time of rejoicing and congratulation 
over a larger work made possible by the far- 
seeing constructive giving of Unitarian 
women. 
Sara S. Giison, 
For the Endowment Commitlee. 


Weekday Services in King’s Chapel. 


During the past season of weekday ser- 
vices in King’s Chapel, Boston, which ended 
at Easter, there has been a total attendance 
of 12,054, an average of 78 at each service. 
This is an increase in average attendance 
of more than 6 per cent. over that of last year 
and ro per cent. over that of the year before. 
Of the services held on Saturdays 23 were 
entirely musical. There have been speakers 
at all the others, representing the following- 
named denominations: Unitarian, 47; Con- 
gregational, 23; Baptist, 16; Universalist, 
14; Methodist, 8; Episcopalian, 6; Presby- 
terian, 4; Swedenborgian, 1 


The Meadville Summer Institutes. 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available for the Summer Institutes of 1916. 
The programme for the Institute for Social 
Service and Social Reform is expecially rich 
in its opportunity for study under experts. 
Social Service committees should send a 
representative to Meadville, August 14- 
September 15. Churches that have not yet 
organized to meet the growing demand for 
leadership in constructive and ameliorative 
social work should send some ministerial or 
lay representative for social inspiration and 
a knowledge of the technique required for 
efficient management of modern church ac- 
tivities. 

The lectures by Rev. R. P. Farley of Eng- 
land will offer an unusual chance to become 
acquainted with various forms of social ex- 
perimentation in European towns. Hon. 
Adelbert Moot will analyze the citizens’ rights 
in local communities and under State and 
Federal law. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick will 
present an illuminating treatment of the 
problems of Oriental immigration, social as- 
similation, and our general relationship to the 
East. Miss Alice Henry will deal authori- 
tatively with the questions of protective 
labor legislation, trade education, women as 
wage-earners and as home-makers, and labor 
organizations. Dr. George Nasmyth will 
give five lectures on ‘“‘ World Organization for 
International Peace.’ Dr. David Starr 
Jordan will give a series of lectures provided 
other engagements permit. 

In addition to the above, Alexander John- 
son, Elmer S. Forbes, Bernard C. Newman, 
and Prof. Spencer will develop in several 
series of lectures the general theme of the 
Institute, namely, ‘‘A Social Programme, and 
How to Realize It.’’ A laboratory course 
will give all the students a practice drill in 
survey of the community and _ statistical 
reports in matters of public sanitation, health, 
housing, recreation, and other social condi- 
tions. 
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Those who desire to attend the Institute, 
but need financial assistance to do so, and 
all who wish further information, may ad- 
dress Rev. Walter C. Green, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Meadville, Pa. 

The Religious Education Institute, which 
precedes that devoted to Social Service and 
Social Reform, will be held July 6-21, inclu- 
sive, and will maintain the high standard of 
past years. A special circular will give 
particulars concerning this Institute and 
may be obtained from Rev. William I.. 
Lawrance, 25 Beacon Street., Boston. 


Shoals Meetings. 


The summer meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals will be: church week, July 9-23, in- 
clusive; Sunday School Institute, July 24-30. 
Applications for rooms should be made. at 
once to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 20 Alden 
Road, Watertown, Mass. No applications 
can be received by telephone. In applying 
give the following facts and enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Name (in full) 
of each applicant; address of each; exact 
dates for which reservation is desired; rate 
to be paid ($12 and $14 a week, $2 a day); 
send $1 as membership fee for each person 
for each week or fraction thereof. ‘These 
membership certificates will entitle persons 
to reduced rates stated above. 

Programmes of equal value are being 
arranged for each week. 

Former Shoalers who wish to remain on 
the active list, but who cannot attend meet- 
ings this year, are asked to send their annual 
membership dues of $1. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Boston Federation. 


The Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions held its annual meeting, 
Sunday, April 30, 1916, at the First Church. 

The friendly service committee showed 
successful work accomplished. The com- 
mittee has been working on a new basis, that 
of supervision and recommendation. The 
individual unions have been successful, call- 
ing on the central committee for suggestions. 
' The friendly service committee has under- 
taken to supply entertainment for the Psy- 
chopathic Hospital and hopes to continue 
through the summer. 

The membership committee has succeeded 
in getting two unions to join the Federation 
this year,—the First Church Club, and the 
Hawes Guild, South Boston. A forum has 
been formed at Revere, but because of the 
various denominations it has not joined the 
Federation. 

The social committee has carried on suc- 
cessfully the indoor picnic with the Third 
Religious Society in Dorchester. The out- 
door picnic, June 10 will be at Houghton’s 
Pond, Ponkapog. ‘The committee has been 
ready to supply instrumental music at any 
time for religious meetings of the unions, hav- 
ing been called upon several times. This 
was of great advantage to the unions. 

The ways and means committee was in- 
strumental in raising the dues of the Fed- 
eration to three dollars. It is hoped that 
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this will do away with the necessity of con- 
tinual appeals. The committee had charge 
of a vaudeville entertainment in April, held 
at the First Parish Church, Dorchester. This 
was supported heartily by the various unions. 

The following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, Mr. Walker B. Holmes, Dorchester; 
vice-president, Mr. Frederick B. West, 
Dorchester; secretary, Miss Elizabeth Mose-, 
ley, Brighton; treasurer, Mr. Frederick M. 
Atwood, Quincy; social committee chairman, 
Mr. Malcolm Merrick, Disciples Guild, 
Boston; friendly service committee chair- 
man, Miss Mary I. Chenoweth, Dorchester; 
membership committee chairman, Mr. Holden 
P. Williams, Roxbury; ways and means 
committee chairman, Miss Minnie Packard, 
Quincy. 

The president extended a hearty welcome 
to the new members. Miss Esther K. Davis 
spoke on the $30,000 Fund, and it was voted 
that the secretary send a letter to every 
union, urging an entertainment to raise 
money for it. Fifty dollars were donated 
to the hospitality committee for the annual 
meeting expenses. The First Church Club 
served supper in the parish house. 

The speaker of the evening meeting was 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and violin 
music was furnished by Miss Edith Rou- 
bound. Helen G. Pepper, Secretary. 


- Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from George Wallace Penni- 
man, of the Universalist denomination, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


The Ministers’ Institute will be entertained 
in Springfield, Mass., next October by the 
Third Congregational Society, Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord, minister. Meetings will be held 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
October 2, 3, and 4. ‘The Institute will close 
on Wednesday night in order that all who so 
desire may attend the celebration in Cam- 
bridge of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Establishment of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School. 

Meetings. 


Socrar SERVICE Counci,.—On May 4 
the regular public meeting was held in the 
vestry of Arlington Street Church, the 
president, Mrs. Root, in the chair, and fifty 
present from thirty parishes. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of $296.40. 
Mr. Edward T. Hartman of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League talked on the “‘ Place 
of the Housing Problem in the Social Pro- 
gramme.’ Communities do not get to the 
root of the matter. We are remiss if we 
know of bad conditions and allow them to 
continue, and also if we do not know the 
conditions in our own town. Mr. Hart- 
man cited a case in one city that claimed to 
have no housing problem: 1,700 people 
were living on a quarter of a square mile of 
land, and conditions were unspeakable. 
Germany first woke up to the housing prob- 
lem, because she wanted efficient men for 


her army. England discovered it during 
the Boer War, where she found that out of 
13,000 men she could accept only 1,000. 
Factory owners are finding out that the hu- 
man machine needs light and ventilation, 
and that efficient labor means good homes 
as well as factories. What we fail to do in 
this line, we pay for in the criminal, in the 
feeble-minded and insane, and in ill-health. 
Industry is the biggest thing in America 
to-day; but there can be no efficient labor 
by miserable, underfed, poorly clothed work- 
mén, crowded into inadequate houses, 
This is the fundamental problem we have to 
solve: M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The one- 
hundredth session was held at the First 
Congregational Church, Providence, R.I., 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., minister, on 
Wednesday, April 26. Despite the unfavor- 
able weather, a large audience was present. 
The Conference was opened by the vice- 
president, Mr. S. H. Tingley. The president, 
Mr. Job C. Tripp of Fairhaven, Mass., 
presided over the business meeting. The 
first address was by Rev. Francis Raymond 
Sturtevant of Taunton, Mass., who spoke 
clearly and positively on the subject: ‘‘‘I and 
the Father are One’—A Unitarian Concep- 
tion.’’ ‘This, said the speaker, was one of the 
greatest utterances of Jesus’ life. He claimed 
no unique distinction, but prayed ‘‘that they 
all may be one.’ 

Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, 
spoke on “‘The Changing Function of the 
Modern Church.’’ One theory of the church 
presents it as a sacerdotal institution, which 
seeks to rule the minds of men. ‘The other 
theory presents it as an organization of 
fallible human beings, voluntarily united to 
serve the kingdom of God. To foster a 
sense of mystical union with God and to 
make the will of God prevail, the Church 
must appeal to the heroic in man and enlarge 
its programme. 

The addresses were eagerly discussed by 
Rev. Thomas Robjent, Rev. George E. 
Hathaway, Dr. Augustus M. Lord, and Rev. 
William §. Jones. Mr. Robjent said that 
the preachers who are heard gladly to-day 
are those who are preaching religion like 
Rev. Hugh Black and others. Mr. Jones 
thought likewise that the chief function of the 
Church is to furnish inspiration and vision. 

Rev. Walter S. Swisher of New London 
conducted the devotional service. He spoke 
on “The Quest of the Eternal,” the great 
background of life that gives stability and 
meaning to all activities. 

After luncheon, served by the ladies of the 
church in the beautiful parish house, the 
nominating committee, consisting of Rev. 
George E. Hathaway and Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher, reported and the following officers 
were elected: president, Hon. Chester W. 
Barrows; vice-president, Mr. S. H. Tingley; 
secretary, Rev. Arthur H.. Winn; treasurer, 
Augustus R. Pierce. 

A resolution in loving appreciation of the 
faithful service and untiring devotion of Mr. 
Job C. Tripp, who has served the Channing 


Conference continuously for the past forty- _ 
two years, was heartily carried, and Mr. | 


Tripp was elected cae president of the 
Conference. 


Country Town,” urging that the Church 

must concern itself with the economic con- 
dition of the community, which is in the last 
analysis a religious question. It must con- 
cern itself with the social life and, pre-emi- 
nently, with the moral status of the town. 
Rey. Stephen G. Palmer of Dighton, Mass., 
spoke on ‘‘ The Rural Church Constituency,” 
depreciating the attempt to set off the country 
church as something different in spirit from 
the city church, though it has its distinctive 
problems. Mr. Palmer discussed its special 
opportunities. It was encouraging to note 
that both speakers thought of the country 
town as a challenge and an opportunity for 
the wisest and ablest leadetship. They had 
no sympathy with the gloomy view of country 
morals. 

A roll call showed that all the churches of 
the Conference but two had sent delegates. 
A vote of thanks for the generous hospitality 
of the First Congregational Church was 
passed unanimously. Arthur H. Winn, Sec- 


retary. 
Churches. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—Unitarian _ Church, 
Rev. Clifton Merritt Gray: The recent visit of 
the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, was in- 
spiring. Besides a fine sermon on March 
19, he gave several lectures which were 
appreciated and enjoyed by large audiences. 
His first address, at the People’s Forum, 
Sunday evening, was on Saint Francis of 
Assisi, and was illustrated. In the usual 
discussion, a Roman Catholic priest differed 
from some of the statements made by the 
speaker, and Mr. Cornish met the criticism 
in such an open-minded, generous, and gentle 
spirit that interesting points were brought 
out without any animosity. On Monday 
afternoon Mr. Cornish spoke to a literary 
club on the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. On Tuesday evening he gave a 
delightful illustrated lecture on Venice. It 
was with regret that the society parted 


from him. No one in a large city, where 
° 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Wednesday, May 24, 1916 
Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 
HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS 


OF NEWTON 
WILL PRESIDE 


The other speakers will be MR. ROLAND W. 


BOYDEN, HON. CHANNING H. COX, and 
REV. SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore 
of Messrs. W. B. CLARKE .» 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 18, between the hours of 9 and 4 
°o ‘clock. 


First Balcony and front row of Second rags 4 tickets, 
fi remainder Second B: 50 cents, for those who 

eel interested only in the S 
for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 


accom) check, and will be filled in the order 
will be mailed after Wednesday, 
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there are opportunities for congenial re- 
ligious affiliation, can understand the life of 
a Unitarian church isolated as this is. It is 
exceedingly difficult for a minister. Three 
years ago Mr. Gray conceived the idea of 
commemorating Rev. Samuel Gilman, the 
writer of ‘‘Fair Harvard,’’ who was for nearly 
forty years pastor of this church. It was 
decided to build a room in the tower of the 
church, to be used by the Harvard Club of 
this city and as a minister’s study. Appeals 
were sent to all Harvard graduates, and 
sufficient funds were subscribed, with a 
surplus for the maintenance of the room. 
When the room was completed, Harvard 
University sent its representative, Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote, to dedicate it, and 
on April 16 appropriate services were held. 
Another matter of interest is the installa- 


Annual Meeting of the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen 


The National League will hold its dinner and 
annual meeting at the Engineers’ Club, No. 2 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Monday 
evening, May 22d. Dinner will be served at 
six o’clock. Business dress. ‘ 

The addresses will be by 


CHARLES E. WARE, Esq., President of 
the League. : 

Hon. ROBERT LUCE of Boston. 

cag MOTT OSBORNE, Esq., of New 
York. 


Members of the men’s clubs of Unitarian 
churches are cordially invited to attend. 

Tickets for the dinner are $1.25 each. Make 
checks or money orders payable to Elmer S. 
Forbes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. No tickets 
sold after May 19th. 


1867=1916 
The Free Religious Association 


Joun Haynes Homes, President 
FORTY=NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Thursday, May 25, and Friday, May 26, 1916 
BOSTON 


BUSINESS MEETING 
THURSDAY, MAY 25, 3.30 P.M. 
Copley Hall, 198 Clarendon Street 


THE CONVENTION 
FRIDAY, MAY 26, 10 A.M. 


Tremont Temple 


General Subject: “THE MESSAGE OF FREE RELIG- 
. ION TO OUR TIME.” 

The President, Joun Haynes Hotmes, presiding 
Scientific Religion: Dr. AMBRosE W. VERNON 
Industrial Democracy: Hon. Freperic C. Howe (probably) 
International Peace: Dr. A. A. BERLE 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED 


THE FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 26 
Luncheon at One O’Clock 


American House (Hanover Street, near 
Scollay Square) 
General Subject: “IS FREE SPEECH IN PERIL?” 


Brief addresses by eminent speakers on ‘“‘Free Speech and 
the College,” ‘Free Speech and the Pulpit, “Free Speech 
and the Press,” “Free Speech and the Flag,” “Free Speech 
and the Labor Movement,” “Free Speech and the Woman 
Movement,” ‘‘Free Speech and Race Prejudice,” “Free 
Speech and the Mob,” “Free Speech and the Birth Control 
Propaganda,” “Free Speech and Preparedness.” 

Tickets to the Luncheon, at one dollar each, may be ob- 
tained by mail or in person from George Grover Mills, 
Secretary, The Free Religious Association of America, 
Walker Building 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
ie tickets by mail, self-addressed stamped envelopes should 

sent. 
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Ninety-first Anniverary 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Assocation 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Boston, Mass. 
ON 


TUESDAY, MAY 23, 1916. 


10 A.M. Delegates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 
The morning session will begin with a devotional service, 
conducted by Rev. James A. Fairley of New York. 
The meeting will be open for the introduction of resolutions, 
the appointment of committees, and announcements by 
the chairman. 

ro.15 A.M. The Treasurer will present his Annual 
Statement, and the Secretary will make his Annual Report. 

10.45 A.M. Report of the Commission on the Recruiting 
of the Ministry. 

Ir A.M, Statement of the Committee on the Purchase of 
Star Island, by Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance. 

11.15 A.M. Addresses on “Liberal Evangelism”: “Its 
Spirit,’ by Rey. William L. Sullivan of New York; 
hs Method,” by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 

ridge. 

12M. President’s Annual Address. 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. 

2.30 P.M. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Four fifteen-minute addresses on 
“Testimonies from the Field”: Rey. Charles F. Potter 
of Edmonton, Can.; Rev. Francis Watry, Long Beach, 


Cal.; Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, Erie, Pa.; Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, Boston, Mass. 

3.30 P.M. Report of the Nominating Committee. Elec- 
tion of officers and directors. 

3.45 P.M. Report of Business Committee. Discussion 


and Business. 

5 P.M. Vesper Service at the First Church. Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester, Mass., in charge. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire hall 
will be open to the public. The devotional service will 
be conducted by Rev. F.R. Lewis of North Easton and 
Rev. Charles E. Park of Boston, and the sermon will be 
preached by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C. 
Music by the Choir of the Second Church, under the 
direction of Mr. Francis W. Snow. 


Deaths. 


BARTLETT.—In Brooklyn, N.Y., on April 20, at her 
home, Mrs. Mary E. Bartlett, widow of William E. 
Bartlett, in her 87th year. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred, Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Vi ASTD for adoption into an excellent home, a 
healthy baby, under two years, of respectable and 


intelligent parentage. Address B. F., Christian Register. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA,—I have an 

old but fairly good copy which I should be glad to 
give to any school or college library where it will be useful. 
Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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tion of a fine new organ, the bequest of Mrs. 
Rosa Thompson, who, though a Romanist, 
was truly catholic in spirit, and dispensed 
her gifts irrespective of creed. This organ 
will cost $6,000, and will be installed during 
the summer months while the church is 
closed. A new organ, which has been sadly 
needed, has been one of the dreams of Mr. 
Gray, who has worked long and hard to 
get one, so that this thoroughly unexpected 
opportunity has filled him, as well as the 
congregation, with great rejoicing. 


Curcaco, Inu.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, D.D.: Mr. Jones 
announced his sermon topics for May as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Psalm XXIII. and the War,” ‘“‘ Where 
is the Shepherd?’’ ‘‘Roses and Thorns,” 
“God in Human Experience,” ‘‘‘The Hound 
of Heaven,’ by Francis Thompson,” ‘‘God in 
Hell, ’ “‘Battle-field Survivals’’—a Memorial 
Day address. On June 4 he will preach on 
‘‘Shakespeare the Revelator,” as a tercenten- 
nial memorial. The annual Flower Sunday 
comes June 11. Study-class topics for May 
are More’s ‘‘Utopia’’ and Longfellow’s 
drama ‘‘Michael Angelo.” 


KaiLamazoo, Mich.—People’s Church, Rev. 
George F. Patterson: During the past year 
the society suffered the loss by death of six 
of its most efficient members; but while their 
places are in no sense filled, willing hands have 
‘taken up the tasks which they laid down, and 
the work goes forward. A carefully-worked- 
out publicity campaign following that which 
was gratuitously launched early in the 
year by the pyrotechnical efforts of an old- 
time revivalist has been carried through. 
The results have fully justified the efforts 
and expenditure. The attendance is double 
that of recent years. The financial condi- 
tion, always difficult, is much improved. 
Twenty new names have been added to the 
membership roll. The Sunday-school is 
the best in years, as is shown by a large, live 
adult class, and a primary department in 
which attendance has trebled. A Children’s 
Church, during the church hour, is maintained 
with great success. A religious study class 
meets at 6.30 Sunday evening. It was 
announced that only those really interested 
were wanted, and the response exceeded 
all expectations. The Easter service went 
beyond all others. The offering crowded the 
$200 mark—this in spite of the inclement 
weather. ‘The last fellowship supper of the 
season, held Wednesday, May 3, was well 
attended, 160 sitting down to the bounti- 
fully laden tables. An interesting pro- 
gramme of music and speeches followed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Patterson expect to spend a 
vacation period in New England. 


Personals. 


William Lindsay, who has been for the 
past month seriously ill at the Cambridge 
Hospital, is improving in health, and has 
recently removed from that institution to the 
Lowell Hospital, 55 Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The Christian Commonwealth, London, is 
publishing every week a sermon by Rev. J. 
Fort Newton, D.Litt., of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
who has accepted an invitation to preach for 
the five Sundays in July in the pulpit of the 
City Temple Church, which has been without 
a pastor since Rev. R. J. Campbell’s resigna- 
tion. 


their influence is far-reaching. Dr. West- 
wood has letters of inquiry from distances as 
great as twelve hundred miles. He says, 
“T sometimes feel I have the Jargest indi- 
vidual Unitarian parish on the continent of 
America.” 


Mrs. Edna B. Bagnall will give a Song 
Recital, assisted by Miss Helen Hagan, who 
won the Sanford Foreign Fellowship from 
Yale University Conservatory of Music, 
at Haynes Hall, Franklin Square House, 
Boston, Thursday evening, May 18, at 
eight o’clock. Tickets, 75 and 50 cents. 
It is hoped many friends will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to attend, as encourage- 
ment and appreciation to these talented 
musicians. Among the patrons are Dr. and 
Mrs. S. A. Eliot, Dr. and Mrs. George A. 
Gordon, Mrs. Frederick T. Lord, Rev. and 
Mrs. Roger S. Forbes, Rev. and Mrs. Pitt 
Dillingham, Rev. and Mrs. Sydney B. Snow. 
Tickets can be secured by addressing Mrs. 
Bagnall, 23 Montrose Street, Roxbury. 


Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Dr. Johnson, writing in 1759, makes 
Rasselas ask the Inventor why he objects 
to impart his art of flying to all the world, 
when he receives this reply: ‘‘If men were all 
virtuous, I should with great alacrity teach 
them to fly. But what would be the security 
of the good if the bad could at pleasure in- 
vade them from the sky? Against an army 
sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
mountains, nor seas could afford security. 
A flight of northern savages might hover in 
the wind, and light with irresistible violence 
upon the capital of a fruitful region.” 

The Christian Commonwealth tells us: ‘‘’The 
Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. Inge) is always a man 
of courageous phrase: he is anything rather 
than conventional. Along with certain other 
London clergy he is very doubtful as to the 
rightfulness of the Bishop of London’s scheme 
for continuous Intercession. We _ should, 
he thinks, briefly commend our cause into 
God’s hands, and then turn resolutely to war 
work, and not seek to ‘bend God’s will by 
pestering Him, as it were, with continual and 
unceasing petitions.’ Others have criticised 
the scheme as something like ‘vain repeti- 
tions, as the heathen do,’ and the Cycle of 
Prayer has been described as not differing 
in principle from the prayer-wheel of the 
heathen.” 

The Barotte prize of $700, which the 
French Academy awards every twenty years 


to the person who has made the most im-| April 29. Sunday School, Santa Bachate, lg 


portant discoveries in agricultural physiology 
and chemistry, has been bestowed this year 
on M. Schloesing, a Protestant gentleman, 
now in his ninety-third year. 

Mr. Ronald Jones of London, an active and 
generous Unitarian layman, has presented 


the army station at Thetford, England, with — . 


a Y. M. C. A. building, containing billiard 
tables, writing-room, a library of six hun- 


dred volumes, kitchen, dining-room, and a| coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores the 
Although the Y. M. C. A. whee 


lecture-hall. 


rie 

Rev. Horace. Westwood, D.D., of Winni-|a member of their aciteies Mr. Jones’s gift 
peg, Canada, runs a weekly pulpit in two of | was gladly accepted, and at the opening of 
the leading papers of the city. As these|the building he received a warm and ap- 
papers circulate throughout the prairie prov- | preciative welcome by both civilians and the 
inces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, | military men present. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association —_ 


Already acknowledged... 2... oc aeesseeeessem $65,531.96 

April 29. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 206 
29. Society in Burlington, Vt. (additional), 
29. Mrs. Frederic H. Nazro, Boston, Mass., 


in memory of F. H ENC oceraes 50.00 
. 29. Society in Litaetont INGE. At... eee 10.00 
29. Charles H. Stearns, Brookline, Mass... 10.00 
29. Miss age Brewer, Northampton, 
Re es 10.00 
29. A. Ww. Tinney, Helena, ‘Ohi 1.00 
29. Society in Hartford, Conn. (additional), 21.72 
29. M. T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pau. tae 25.00 
29. Society in Duxbury, Mass.. 10.00 
29. Society in Needham, Mass.0 cia 50.00 
29. Society in Tyngsboro, Mas6iii8, 2:6. 15.00 


29. Society in Nashua, N.H. (additional) . 5.0¢ 


29. Society i in Hyde Park, Mass... 5 ntact 18.25 
29. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. (addi- 

tigtial) = ea rsates gone mn ts «aero 30.00 
29. Westminster Society, pb ee RI. 

(additional)... pra rec ars! 2.50 ~ 
29. Society in Pomona, Cal. ; 10.00 
29. Society in Palo Alto, Cal. 75.00 
29. Mrs. Larz Anderson, Brookline, Mass., 50.00 
29. Society in San Diego, Cal... 100.00 
29. Society in Albany, N.Y. (additional). . 1.00 
29. Society in Manchester, N.H., to create 

life memberships i. occa cciet ees 200.00 
29. Society in Manchester, N. oo bade SN 40.00 
29. William Hahman, Altoona, P 25.00 


29. Society in Brewster, Mass. (additional), 3.00 


29. Society in Framingham, Mass. . 36.77 
29. Society in San ERE. Cal. (addi- 

tional). . meee 50.00 
20. Society i in Hemet, Cal Cee bie. aha. 20.00 
29. Fitzwilliam Ladies’ Charitable Pane 

N.H.. 10.00 
29. Society ‘in "Arlington, “Mass. 

tional). . 5-00 
29. Society in ‘Northampton, “Mass. ‘(addi- 

tional) .-.:.. 54 toste she Cae os 2.00 
29. Westminster Soni s TRUS Ceaee Ri. 1.50 
20. Society in Medfield My ee 41.20 
29. Society in Greenfield, Maasai f. U5... 100.00 


29. Society in Peterboro, N.H. (additional, 2.00 


29. Society in Troy, N. Yu 11.00 
29. Society in Los Angeles, Cal. 150,00 
29. Society in Pepperell, Mass.. «spite 12.00 
29. Francis J. Moors, Boston, Mass....... 200.00 
29. Richard M. Saltonstall, Boston, Mass., §0.00 
29. Miss agg A. Hopkinson, Cambridge, 
MASS, OS tie. fees ctn or nian b enie ae 5.00 
20. Tasnes W: Hayward, Cambridge, Mass., 50.00 
29. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 
Mass. (additional) PF 30.00 
2g. Society in Dallas, Tex.. 25.00 
29. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. (addi- 
tional): DF oe eae at ot 1 5.. ae 10.00 
29. Society in Toledo, Ohio, . a 14.11 
29. Sqciety in West Somerville, “Mass.. 7.00 
29. Mrs. C. W. Sprague, Thawville, lil.. 6.00 
29. Society in Ellsworth, Me. (additional), 6.00 
29. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn, cute aie 25.00 
«= 29. A Friend, New York, N.Y..........- 100,00 
29. The Alliance of Unitarian Women... . 10.00 
29. Society in Lynn, Mass., to create life 
memberships... .....s0.--+++s005 100.00 
29. Society in Lynn, Mass.. 235.70 


29. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 


Mass. (additional)... .. , oe 5.00 
29. Society in Wilmington, Del.. 50.00 
29. Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Mass. (additional). . , II.co 
29. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn.. 100.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April 29. First Parish, Brookline, Mass........- 75.00 
29. Sunday School, “Medfield, Mass... ere 3.00 
29. Francis E. Howard Vor, fagh 2 here vot 

water, Mass.. 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
10.00 
29. Sunday School, Vineland, N.J.. ’ 1.00 
29. Sunday School, Dunkirk, N.Y.....+.. 5.00 
29. Sunday School, Portsmouth, 7 As ee 15.00 
$68,106. 3r 


Henry M. Witttaiss, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


POINT BREEZE. | 
Inn and bungalows. hacetat on an inlapd 


blige, Quietand homelise, Astoming 


rules will not permit them to accept him as Booklet. ear en SF aha 


“we a” 4S 


a. 


“a ‘class of little chtideen came from the 
First Unitarian Church, Somerville, under 
escort of their teacher, Miss Claire Honnors, 
and Mrs. C. A. Drummond, on Saturday, 
April 22, for the lesson to show “ material 


” 


and meth The class exercise was con- 
ducted by Miss Grace Parnell, assisted by 
Miss Thalia Marion. The attention of the 
class was well sustained, and the lesson was 
a profitable one. Three more periods will 
conclude the year’s demonstrations with 
classes, when lessons will be given by Miss 
Henderson, Miss Marion, and Miss Pettes, 
the latter representing Arlington Street School 
faculty. 

Many questions come to students for their 
discussion regarding the opportunities and 
the conditions in future positions. There 
are the problems of Sunday-school, with all 
that is implied in organization and adminis- 
tration; questions of physical equipment of 
schools; of social or community work; of 
discovering the resources and needs of 
church and school and community; and, 
greatest of all, the relating the social service 
endeavors with the community so that they 
may be a real expression of the religious life 
from which they have sprung. These and 
many more are the subjects of discussion 
and of study in the Parish Problems group. 
The study is the application of what has 
been learned through other courses, and of 
the experience that has come to each one 
through definite Sunday-school or parish 
work. 


The Free Religious Association. 

The Forty-ninth Annual Convention and 
Festival will be held in Boston on Friday, 
May 26. The morning session will be at 
Tremont Temple, the general subject being 
“The Message of Free Religion to our Time,” 
with addresses on Scientific Religion, In- 
dustrial Democracy, and International Peace, 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Ambrose 
W. Vernon, Dr. A. A. Berle, and. Frederic 
C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration, 
New York (probably). 

The Festival and Luncheon will be held 
at the New American House, Hanover Street, 
near Scollay Square, at 1 p.m. The general 
subject will be “‘Is Free Speech in Peril?” 
with short addresses on ‘‘Free Speech and 
the College,” ‘“‘Free Speech and the Pul- 
pit,” ‘Free Speech and the Press,” ‘Free 
Speech and the Flag,” etc. Tickets, one 
dollar, may be secured of George Grover 
Mills, Secretary, at the national office, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1916-17. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties and “missionary associations,” having 
sent ‘‘a contribution for missionary uses to 
the treasurer of the Association for two suc- 
cessive years,” the last having been placed 
in his hands “on or before May 1,” are 
ned to. _Tepresentation at the coming 

| meeting “by the persons of its min- 


any society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desirable that notice should be sent to 
me without delay. 

Louis C. Cornisu, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y. Cohasset, Mass. 

Amherst, Mass. Concord, Mass. 

Andover, N.H.:— Colorado fe Col. 
Congregational UnitarianConcord, N.H 


ociety Dallas, Tex. 
All Souls’ "Union: Church. Danvers, ‘Mass. 
Andover, North, Mass. Davenport, Ta, 


Ann Arbor, M Mich. Dayton, Ohio. 

Arlington, Mass. Dedham, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. Deerfield, Mass. 
Athol, "Mass.:— Denver, Col. 


Second Unitarian Society. Detroit. Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dighton, Mass. 


Attleboro, Mass. Dover, Mass. 

Augusta, Me. A Dover, N.H. 

Ayer, Mass. Dublin, N.H. 

Baltimore, Md. Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Bangor, Me. Easton, Mass.:— 
Barnstable, Mass. Congregational Parish. 
Bath, N.H. Society at North Easton. 
Bedford, Mass. Eastport, Me. 

Belfast, Me. Elizabeth, N.J. 
Bellingham, Wash. Ellsworth, Me. 

Belmont, Mass. Eugene, Ore. 

Berkeley, Cal. Evanston, Ill. 

Berlin, Mass. Exeter, N.H. 


Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.:— 


Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
. First Parish, Dorchester. Framingham, Mass. 
First Church. Francestown, N.H. 
First Church in Roxbury.Franklin, N. H. 
Second Church. Fresno, Cal. 
King’s Chapel. Gardner, Mass. 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. Geneseo, III. 
New South Church. Gloucester, Mass. 
Arlington Street Church. Grafton, Mass. 
First Parish, Brighton. Great Falls, Mont. 
fitst Congregational So-Greenfield, Mass. 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. Groton, Mass. 
Third Religious Society, Hackensack, N.J. 
Dorchester. Hanford, Cal. 
Hawes Unitarian Cong’l. Hanska, ‘Minn. 
Church, South Boston. Hartford, Conn. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Harvard, Mass. 
South Cong’l. Church. Haverhill, Mass. 


Barnard Memorial. Hemet, Cal. 
Church of the Disciples. Highland Springs, Va. 
a woe Unitarian So-Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Al “Sule? Church, Rox- Second Parish. 
bury Third Cong’l. Society. 
Church of the Unity, Holyoke, Mass. 
Neponset. Hood River, Ore. 
First er Unitas Society Hopedale, Mass. 


Hyde Park. Houlton, Me. 
Norfolk Unitarian Church,Hudson, Mass. 
Dorchester. : -soteng peg Ind. 
— Church, Roslin-Iowa City, I 
da! Ithaca, N. a 
Channiig Church, Dor-Jacksonville, Fila. 
chester. Jamestown, N.Y. 
Braintree, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Kansas City, Mo. 
Brewster, Mass. Keene, N.H. 
Bridgewater, Mass. Kennebunk, Me. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. Kingston, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. Laconia, N.H. 
Brockton, Mass. Lancaster, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. Lancaster, Pa. 
Brookline, Mass.:— Lawrence, Kan. 
First Parish. Lawrence, Mass. 
Second Unitarian Society. Lebanon, N.H. 
Buffalo, N.Y.: Leicester, Mass. 
First’ Unitarian Congrega-Leominster, Mass. 
tional Society. Lexington, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. Lexington, East, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— Lincoln, 
First Parish. Lincolnville, Me. 
Third Cong’l. Society. Littleton, Mass. 
Canton, Mass. Littleton, N.H. 
Carlisle, Mass. Long Beach, Cal. 
Castine, Me. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charleston, §.03 Louisville, Ky. 
Charlestown, N.H. Lowell, Mass. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Lynchburg, Va. 


Chelmsford, Mass. Lynn, Mass. 
Chicago M.:— Madison, Wis. 
First Unitarian Society. Malden, Mass. 


All Souls’ Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 


Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass.:— 


Second Donni Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, "Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. 
Milton, "Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, So., Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, RI. 
Newton, Mass. :— 


Channing Religious Soc’y. 


Chestnut Hill Society. 

Society at Newton Centre. 

Society at West Newton. 
New York, N.Y.:— 

Church of All Souls. 

Church of the Messiah. 
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Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn, 

Salem, Mass. :— 

First Cong’l. Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 

Salem, Ore. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

Sanford, Me. 

San Francisco, Cal. :— 
First Unitarian Society. 

San José, Cal. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Seattle, Wash. :— 

First Unitarian Society. 

Sharon, Mass. 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Shirley , Mass. 

Somerville, Mass.:— 

- First Cong’ 1. Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Stockton, Cal. 

Stoneham, Mass. 


First Unitarian Society,Stow, Mass. 


Brooklyn. 


Stowe, Vt. 


Second Unitarian Society,Sturbridge, Mass. 


Brooklyn. 


udbury, Mass. 


Church of the Redeemer,Syracuse, N.Y. 


New Brighton. 


aunton, Mass. 


Third Unitarian Society,Templeton, Mass. 


Brooklyn. 
Lenox Avenue Church. 
Fourth Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 


Toledo, Ohio. 

Toronto ,Can. 

se reage NY., 
y, N.Y. 


First Unitarian Church euibste. Mass. 


Flushing. 
Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’l. Church. 
Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oaklahoma, Okla. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 


Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, IIl. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwocd, Mass. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Whitman, Mass. 


Unitarian Society of Ger-Wilmington, Del. 


mantown. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian Church. 

Northside Unitarian Ch. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Me.:— 

First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Providence, R.I.:— 

First Cong’!. Church. 


Wilton, N.H 
First. Cong’l. Society. 
Liberal Christian Church. 

Winchendon, Mass. 

Winchester, Mass. 

Windsor, Vt. 

Winnipeg, Can. :— 
All Souls’ Church. 
First Icelandic 

Church. 

Winthrop, Mass. 

Woburn, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.:— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 


Unitarian 


Westminster Cong’l. Soc’y. South Unitarian Society. 


Quincy, Ill 

Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l. Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian So- 

ciety 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Cal. 

Revere, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Rochester, N.H. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 


Yarmouth, Me. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Canadian Unitarian Confer- 


ence. 

National Alliance of Unita- 
rian Women. 

New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women. : 

Philadelphia League of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 


“THE CHEST WITH 


the most exacting buyer. 


We manufacture over 200 different styles and sizes, therefore 
We own and operate the largest refri, 
world and our product is known in over a million 
Handsome catalogues upon request. 


THE CHILL IN IT” 


we can please 
rator factory in the 
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Pleasantries, 


“JT move, Madam President,’ said Mrs. 
Twickembury, ‘‘that the last remarks be 
expurgated from the records.” 


“There’s no danger,’ said the doctor. 
“Tt’s only a carbuncle coming on the back 
of your neck. But you must keep your eye 
on it!” 


Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell me the 
function of the pores of our bodies?” 
Johnny: ‘They are things we use to catch 
cold with.” 


“Did yez say yer health is bad, Mr. 
Donovan?” ‘“‘Yis, oi’ve bin walkin’ in me 
slape.”’ ‘“‘Och, begorra, if oi cu’d only 
have done that same, oi wouldn’t be off the 
force now.” 


A woman who had some knowledge of 
baseball took a friend to a championship 
contest. ‘“‘Isn’t that fine?’’ said the first. 
“‘We have a man on every base.” “Why, 
that’s nothing,’’ said the friend; ‘‘so have 
they.’’—Everybody’s. 


“What made yer t’row up yer job at 
Biffum Bangs’?”’ the office boy asked of 
) another boy. ‘‘I couldn’t stand ole Bangs’s 
impidence, that’s why. He had de crust ter 


tell me, right ter me face, and before de hull | 7, 


office, ter git out of de place and never come 
back! Dat wuz de last straw!’’—Life. 


The mother of the family stood in the re- 


ception hall, with her eyes fixed on the 
applicant for a position. ‘‘Why were you 
discharged from your last place?’’ she 
asked. ‘“‘Because I sometimes forgot to 
wash the children, mem.’ ‘“O mother,” 
came in chorus from the children hanging 
over the stairs, “ please engage her!’’—House- 
hold Words. 


A young man who had received the privi- 
lege of shooting over the land of a farmer got 
rather close once or twice to the home 
grounds. Later in the day, he met the 
farmer. ‘‘You’ve had pretty good luck,” 
said the farmer. ‘‘Well, no,” said the 
young man, hesitatingly. ‘‘I haven’t had 
any luck at all.” ‘Yes, you have,” re- 
peated the farmer. ‘‘This morning you 
just missed my best Shorthorn.’’—Country 
Gentleman. 


A Buffalo man stopped a newsboy in New 
York, saying: ‘“‘See here, son, I want to 
find the Blank National Bank. I’ll give 
you half a dollar if you direct me to it.” 
With a grin the boy replied, ‘All right, 
come along,” and he led the man to a build- 
ing half a block away. The man paid the 
promised fee, remarking, however, ‘‘’ That 
was half a dollar easily earned.’”’ ‘‘Sure!’’ 
responded the lad. ‘‘But you mustn’t fergit 
that bank directors is paid high in Noo- 
Yawk.” 


“Ods bodikins!’’ exclaimed Swearword, the 
Saxon, wiping his mailed brow with his iron 
hand, “a fair morn withal! Methinks ’t wert 
lithlier to rest me in yon green glade than to 
foray me forth in yon fray. Wert it not?” 
But there happened to be a real Anglo- 
Saxon standing by. ‘‘ Where, in Heaven’s 
name,’’ he said in sudden passion, ‘‘did you 
get that line of English?” ‘‘Churl,” said 
Swearword, “‘it is Anglo-Saxon.”’ ‘‘You’re a 
liar!” shouted the Saxon. “It is not. It is 
Harvard College, Sophomore Year, Option 
No. 6.”—The Century. 
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The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, tl; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. tt supports missionaries, establishes” 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin, 
meee aes publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
bein ai churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

PMc: William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

eneral Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles ap Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” cx 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
rape ? Fla.; Milton T, Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 

ilton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be uddressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” : 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones,.Rev. William M. Brundage, 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnwan 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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For Sale by 
272 Congress 


_ Underground i 
Garbage Receiver — 
No Flies, No. ee” Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean 
Sold direct from factory. Guaran' 


teed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. — 


C.H. STerHENson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


*“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 7 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWN, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


special courses to meet the growi d for 

Preth sslotamts, Sunday-School Directors, Headwor 

of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open ton 

and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, P 

Liberal scholarship spnaidionss inc Two eo 

Sessions at. The University of eee ie a 

Social “Service. Institutes. “during the Summer — 

rvice Institu' I 

Mr. | Quarter open to special students with scholarship 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. oe ARIS 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — 


HOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca~ ~~ 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ; 
ANDOVER, N.H. F 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 
demand 


juding 
Chi 
d 


trees 


Meadville, Pennsylvania es 


